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BETWEEN ISSUES 


“THE CHANGES and trends unleashed by Stalin’s death,” 
wrote David J. Dallin at the end of his “Long Détente” series 
in THe New Leaper last summer, “have not yet reached their 
limit. . . . The Long Détente and the guaranteed status quo, 
conceived as clever maneuvers 
toward new Communist victories, 
lead the Soviet rulers to a dead 
end.” 

Dr. Dallin, therefore, is not 
shocked by the latest turn in 
world Communism revealed at 
the 20th Congress of the Soviet 
Communist party. Viewing Rus- 
sian affairs with the insight of 
an insider fully acquainted with 
basic attitudes, dogmas, prob- 
lems and policies, he has rarely 
been surprised by Soviet shifts, 
either before or since Stalin’s 
death; over the years, he has 





DALLIN 


called the turn on Moscow many times. Eschewing the analy- 
sis of personal rivalries, he has attempted to examine long- 
range patterns of evolution in Soviet policy. For this reason, 
one can read today, with no need for basic revision, any of 
his books: The Real Soviet Russia, Soviet Russia’s Foreign 
Policy, The New Soviet Empire, Soviet Espionage, etc. 
After almost a decade, Yale University Press is putting out 
an updated edition of The Real Soviet Russia, but Dr. 
Dallin has had to make few changes in basic concepts, 
though he has added a myriad of new facts. We are confi- 
dent that his analysis of the 20th Congress, which starts on 
the opposite page, will stand up just as well. 








New CorresPonpENT: On page 20, we introduce our ney 
man in Vienna. Friedrich Katscher, 33, is foreign political 
editor of the Vienna Arbeiter-Zeitung (leading Socialist 
daily) and editor of the monthly Die Zukunft. Persecuted by 
the Nazis during World War II, after the war he received his 
doctorate in physics and mathematics at the University of 
Vienna. In April 1945, he became an active Social Democrat, 
fighting Communism and all other forms of dictatorship. He 
has been in the United States twice. The first time, he was a 
State Department grantee working with the Oakland 
Tribune. On his second visit, he participated in a seminar 
of the International Press Institute, studying the U.N. 

SHAME AND GLory: Any day now, a marvelous institution 
will go out of existence for lack of a mere pittance. That 
institution is the Chekhov Publishing House, which in the 
last five years has published almost 200 books in the Rus 
sian language for the hundreds of thousands of escapees fron 
Soviet Russia. Some 500,000 copies of these books have bee 
distributed, and their titles have ranged from Alexander 
Tolstoy’s Father and N. Valentinov’s Encounters with Lenin 
to The Americanization of Edward Bok and George Ff. 
Kennan’s Realities of American Foreign Policy. Chekhov 
books have not only provided Russian readers with new in- 
sight into Russia past and present, but, through translations 
of Western classics, have served as a veritable education for 
democracy. The Chekhov house also ended the monopoly 
which Soviet publications long enjoyed among U.S. students 
of Russian language and culture. Finally, though no official 
figures are available, it is known that Soviet personnel here 
and abroad have also been readers. Its terminal Ford Foun- 
dation grant having expired, Chekhov House must now give 
up. Americans should feel ashamed. 
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By David J. Dallin 





New Wind in Moscow? 


Communist congress revamps theories to cement a world anti-American bloc 


T Is «SY to scoff at the Moscow 
[chet who, three years after Sta- 
lin’s death, have finally found the 
courage to lift a corner of the veil 
and say what we have all known for 
years about that late monster. It is 
cheap to show from records of pre- 
vious Communist congresses how the 
present Mikoyan, 
Mikhail Suslov, Maxim Saburov and 


rebels—Anastas 


others—once eulogized the “beloved 
father,” 
“architect of new humanity.” And it 


“wisest of leaders” and 
is simple to derogate the new “col- 
lective leadership,” which (unlike the 
preceding personal rule) has not yet 
proven its stability and may break 
down, just as the three-man leader- 
ship which succeeded Lenin ended 
with Stalin’s rise to supreme power. 

Despite these doubts and caveats, 
let us recognize flatly that a fresh 
new breeze—the first such in many 
years—blew from Moscow last week 
at the 20th Congress of the Soviet 
Communist party. 

To the 


supreme Russian leadership—gover- 


Congress delegates, the 
nors, industrialists, financiers, law- 
makers and jailers—the ghost of Sta- 
lin is almost a living reality. It is not 
at all absurd for these men, whose 
lives and fates rested on Stalin’s 
whims, to debate and divide on the 
issue of post-mortem Stalinism. It 
has been obvious for months that a 
large section of Soviet leaders and 
Writers were attempting to ignore, 
and thus silently condemn, the Sta- 
linist setup, while a smaller group 
Was continuing to title him “the 
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great” and to seek for precious jew- 
els in his thesaurus. 

Stalin’s ghost was one of the most 
important delegates to the 20th Con- 
gress, and became the target of all- 
out attack. 
attackers were First Deputy Pre- 


In the vanguard of the 


mier and veteran trade boss Miko- 
yan, long suspected as a “moderate,” 
and Presidium member and Party 
behind 
them stood Party First Secretary 


theoretician Suslov. Far 
Nikita Khrushchev, in a middle posi- 
tion between Stalinist conservatives 
and extreme anti-Stalinists. 

When the time comes in history 
for an old system, a “monolith,” to 
start breaking up, one can never tell 
on what issue minds will divide first. 
We are still a long way from the 


break-up of Soviet Communism, but 





STALIN: HIS GHOST WAS PRESENT 


we have apparently heard the first 
rumbling of the heavy ice that cov- 
ers the swollen Russian river. 

In the next few months, the Soviet 
leaders will have to answer the pain- 
tul question: How much of the truth 
can the Russian people be told? 
Shall it learn that Trotsky rather 
than Stalin was Lenin’s co-leader in 
the October Revolution? Shall it 
learn about Trotsky’s assassination 
by Stalin’s men in Mexico, or about 
the slaughter of thousands by the 
half-mad Nikolai Yezhov as Stalin’s 
right hand? 

If so, will the Soviet leaders go a 
step further and reveal the truth 
behind the “confessions” in a myriad 
of trials? Or the statistics of people 
imprisoned, deported and killed by 
Stalin and his aides? 

In the end, to reveal the whole 
truth would be to expose the Com- 
munist system as the history of an 
unprecedented terrorism. Nothing is 
more dangerous than the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the 
truth... 


HE CONGRESs’s attempts to revise 

Communist gospel covered both 
Leninism and Stalinism, and the re- 
visions were undoubtedly prompted 
by Marshal Tito last May in his long 
discussions of “contemporary impe- 
rialism” with Khrushchev, Bulganin 
and Mikoyan during their visit to 
Yugoslavia. 

Lenin’s theory of imperialism as- 
sumes that capitalism, in its “last 
stage,” cannot live without new colo- 





nies, that it must ever grasp for 
new lands. The “partition of the 
world” among the “capitalist” na- 
tions was complete at the end of the 
19th century; therefore, these pow- 
ers can only satisfy their needs by 
grabbing colonies from one another. 
Lenin deduced from this a long chain 
of “inevitable” wars, to continue un- 
til the Communist movement put an 
end to world capitalism. Once capi- 
talism enters its era of decay, the 
capitalist powers will clash, first with 
one another, finally with Soviet Rus- 
sia. 

“A series of frightful collisions,” 
Lenin the Soviet 
Republic and the bourgeois states 
will be inevitable. That means that if 
the ruling 


wrote, “between 


class, the proletariat, 
wants to hold sway, it must prove its 
capacity to do so by its military 
organization.” 

The First World War had been 
Lenin’s prime illustration of this the- 
ory. The outbreak of World War II 
seemed to confirm Lenin’s concepts, 
which by this time had become the 
inspiring, militant creed of thou- 
sands. Simple, primitive, comprehen- 
sible, these ideas were the icons of 
the growing Communist movement: 
In hoc signo vincis. 

But events in the last decade com- 
pletely confounded this “theory of 
imperialism.” The major part of the 
colonial world regained its independ- 
ence, and the “decaying” capitalist 
economies, which allegedly could not 
live without new colonies, entered a 
new era of unprecedented prosper- 
ity. It is no tribute to Communist 
“scientific method” that till last week 
Communists the world over were 
still parroting the obsolete old theo- 
ries; nor does it honor Soviet social 
science that it has continued justify- 
ing them all this time. 

Khrushchev, however, has revised 
only part of this old philosophy. He 
struck out only the “inevitable war” 
aspect of the theory. This revision, 
limited as it is to present political 
experiences, cannot satisfy thought- 
ful, inquisitive minds. Tearing this 
single buttress out of the ideological 





THE MEETING AT BELGRADE: DID TITO DEFEAT STALIN AFTER ALL? 


edifice merely lays bare other vul- 
nerable points and puts the entire 
creed in question. 

In another area of Communist 
theory, Khrushchev accepted Tito’s 
thesis that there are various roads to 
that 


and civil wars can be avoided, and 


socialism, violent revolutions 
that the rule of a parliamentary coa- 
lition may serve in other nations as 
a substitute for the October Revolu- 
tion in Russia. 

The world, however, has not yet 
forgotten Lenin’s bitter denuncia- 
tions of the “treachery” of “narrow- 
minded” Socialists, of the “petty- 
bourgeois cowards” who expect to 
abolish capitalism by ballots and 
resolutions. How much venom was 
directed, for 39 years, against these 
“degenerates” and “traitors” to so- 


cialism! 


And now an almost un- 
known little man mounts a rostrum in 
Moscow and announces to millions 
of the faithful that some Communist 
parties may seek and find peaceful. 
constitutional paths to socialism— 
just as the “petty-bourgeois traitors” 
had urged all this time. 

Here again, Khrushchev avoids the 
profound depths of Communist phi- 
losophy. His excursions into ideology 
are designed to serve immediate for- 
eign-policy purposes. In a number 
of countries (e.g., France), the Com- 
munists hope to become part of new 


Government coalitions, and_ their 


bids for popular support may sue 
ceed better if the 
is torn off their respectable clothing 
In other India). 
Khrushchev is trying to maintai 


“subversive” label 


countries (e.g., 
good relations with, and obtain sup 


port from, neutralist governments 
which have been opposed by their 
native Communist parties. Finally. 
prosecution of Communists in s¥- 
eral countries (including the US. 
will be made more difficult onc 
Communist doctrine has swallowed 
parliaments, elections and due proc 
ess of law as acceptable roads t 
socialism. 

Though he accepts new, constilt- 
tional methods and extends his hand 
to the Socialist parties, Khrushches 
does not intend to put his collabor:- 
tion with Socialists on a more liberd! 
democratic basis. The word “free 
dom” never crossed his lips; it w# 
not mentioned by anyone at tle 
Communist Congress. In all thee 
theoretical and practical _retreals 
neither political liberty nor the prit 
lege of political opposition has be 
so much as suggested by any leat 


or delegate. 


from orthodox 
and attempts # 
ideological moderation do not impl 
any moderation of Soviet foreig? 
policy. While Khrushchev’s speech 


punched holes in the old monolithic 
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theory, it did not open any new 
roads to a happier coexistence among 
the nations. On such issues, Khrush- 
chev remained as aggressive as ever. 
Carried away by his notion of 
Soviet‘Communist grandeur, the Par- 
ty Secretary dangerously exaggerated 
the power of his own camp and omi- 
nously minimized the strength of his 
adversaries. According to Khrush- 
chev—and here he follows in Stalin’s 
footsteps—the West is hopelessly 
ton by crises and dissensions, of 
which the alleged hostility between 
\merica and Britain is the most 
important. Khrushchev seems a!most 
intoxicated with the Soviet “suprem- 
ay” in power. 

Seconding Khrushchev, Marshal 
Georgi Zhukov emphasized the “su- 
priority’ of Soviet and _ satellite 
amies over the capitalist powers. 
Those delegates who had heard Zhu- 
kov’s predecessor at the 1939 Con- 
sess, Marshal Klimenti Voroshilov. 
probably recalled his similar boasts 
about the Soviet Army, its arms and 
its achievements. This was only a 
few months before the Soviet setbacks 
in the Finnish War, and only two 
years before the Soviet retreat to the 
Volga revealed the true state of af- 
irs. The greatest danger in the 
ternational arena today is this ex- 
wgerated notion by overconfident 
nen like Khrushchev of their mili- 
‘ary and overall superiority; more 
han one war has started as a conse- 
ence of such misjudgments. 

All-‘out against America: That is 
he leitmotiv of Khrushchev’s and 
"8 Government’s official 
Khrushchev again unfolds his “three- 
point program,” which is actually 


reports. 


he old program for opening ave- 
Couched 
‘popular terms, such as collective 
“curity and disarmament, the pro- 
vam (as Khrushchev well knows) is 
uacceptable to the U.S. Khrushchev 
‘tt only refuses to budge an inch 
‘meet American proposals on Ger- 
many and Central Europe; he calls 
m the West to make the first moves 
~*€, some new concession to the 
Soviet program. 


wes for Soviet expansion. 
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The fact is that all Khrushchev’s 
statements and proposals, including 
his excursions into Leninist theory, 
aim at gathering up anti-American 
forces and weakening the pro-Ameri- 
can front. He claims to have created 
a new “zone of peace” which em- 
braces Communist-controlled nations 
and “neutrals” (India, Yugoslavia, 
etc.) with a combined population of 
1.5 billion—two-thirds of humanity. 
What primarily binds the diverse ele- 
ments of this “peace zone” together 
is antagonism to the West, to the 
U.S. in particular. When Khrushchev 
revises old theories in order to con- 
demn “inevitable war,” he is smooth- 
ing the way for Nehru, U Nu, Tito 
and others to work with him in op- 
position to the U.S. 

Proposing alliances to the Social- 
likewise 


ist parties, Khrushchev 


counts on the anti-American senti- 
ment which is widespread in some 
of these parties. Since he disdains 
any concession to the theory and 
practice of democratic socialism, the 
only political sense of his suggested 
Socialist-Communist alliance is a 
united front against “American capi- 
talism.” 
Khrushchev is hoping to win 
over a majority of French and Ital- 
ian Socialists, the Bevanite section 
of the British Labor party, the left 
Socialist group in Japan, certain 
groups in the U.S., and influential 
segments of the German Social Dem- 
ocratic party. Should he succeed, the 
front would include 
not only the alleged two-thirds of hu- 
manity, but powerful and influential 
parties in the West—a combination 


anti-American 


strong enough, Khrushchev believes, 
to paralyze American initiative at 
critical moments. 

Were Khrushchev completely can- 
did, he would state publicly the 
behind-the-scenes Communist reason- 
ing: 

“In the 1930s, we, 
Government and the Communist In- 
ternational, launched the proposal of 
a ‘united front against Fascism’—to 
embrace the anti-Fascist governments 
of the West, the Nationalist Govern- 


the Soviet 


ment of China, and the Socialist, lib- 
eral and Communist parties of other 
countries. To make such a coalition 
possible, we dropped many elements 
of our anti-Socialist, anti-democratic 
policies and propaganda. A similar 
move is urgently needed today—with 
America, instead of Fascism, as the 
enemy and target.” 

Khrushchev’s “peace front” and 
’ are designed to be- 
combinations 


“zone of peace’ 
come anti-American 
headed by the Soviet Union. 


HE Moscow Congress discussed 
T oy two methods of “transition 
to socialism”: the peaceful parlia- 
mentary method and that of violent 
revolution. But in the last dozen 
years the world has witnessed “tran- 
sitions to socialism” in a dozen coun- 
tries; a third method, not considered 
or rejected by Khrushchev, was used 
in almost all of these cases. A foreign 
army on Polish soil, Hungarian soil, 
Rumanian soil and East German soil. 
foreign armies in North Korea and 
Manchuria, were instrumental in the 
great transformation. Among the 
foreign armies revamping entire na- 
tions, the Soviet Army stood first and 
foremost. 

Khrushchev denies “exporting rev- 
olutions,” but the facts belie him. 
Because this third method of “transi- 
tion to socialism,” which means re- 
molding a nation against the will of 
its great majority, has thus far been 
the most important method in Soviet 
policy, Khrushchev’s “peace zone” is 
still-born. The converging of all pos- 
sible forces on America will be frus- 
trated by world knowledge—and fear 
—of this method. 

Neither Khrushchev nor Molotov 
nor the 20th Congress was prepared 
to give the least evidence of a truly 
peaceful policy. On the contrary. they 
hinted at a Soviet war if any Mos- 
cow-controlled government is jeopar- 
dized. Thus, as far as international 
relations are concerned, the Congress 
contributed nothing to the “relaxa- 
tion of tension” which is the alleged 
aim of all Soviet foreign-policy 
efforts. 








Eisenhower Republicans may make a massive effort this November to recapture 


the majority of the Negro vote, which their party enjoyed before Roosevelt 


THE PIVOTAL NEGRO VOTER 


ue voTeE of American Negroes 
5 Soa increasingly caught the eye 
of seasoned politicians in both major 
parties. In the South, this vote 
climbed from less than 250,000 in 
1940 to nearly a million in 1952 
with an added potential of at least 5 
million more. Outside of Dixie, Ne- 
groes have the power to determine 
close elections in such populous states 
as New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan and 
California. The support of the over- 
whelming majority of Negroes is in- 
dispensable to Democratic success in 
any of these states. 

From the close of the Civil War 
until 1932, Negroes expressed their 
gratitude to Lincoln and his party 
by casting an almost solid vote for 
Republican candidates. Two dozen 
Negro Congressmen, elected under 
GOP auspices, represented sections 
of the South in Washington during 
the days of Reconstruction. Negroes 
then constituted a considerable pro- 
portion of the Southern electorate. 
The figures for Louisiana, for ex- 
ample, illustrate their decisive par- 
ticipation in political affairs prior to 
1900. In 1896, the last election be- 
fore disfranchisement, the Negro 
vote in that state was 130,344, or 
almost half of the total. It dropped to 
a low of 600 in the early 1930s, when 
it started to climb, reaching 120,000 
in 1952—still only 11.4 per cent of 
all registered voters. Hence, even to- 
day the Negro has not begun to 





Rap L, Roy, a Methodist minister 
now at Union Theological Seminary, 
is the author of Apostles of Discord. 


By Ralph L. Roy 


ballot 


which he possessed in the South dur- 


approximate the strength 
ing the last 35 years of the 19th cen- 
tury. 

The advent of the New Deal had 
an immediate impact on the political 
orientation of Negroes throughout 
the country. Overnight, their Repub- 
lican bonds were snapped and their 
loyalties were transferred to the pro- 
gram and personality of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. This change of allegiance 
was completed by Truman when, in 
1948, his civil-rights program and 
renomination led the South’s most 
vociferous Negro-baiters to make a 
dramatic exit from the convention 
floor. For a Negro to support Dewey 
at such a critical time seemed to 
many to constitute a betrayal of his 
race, 

Other factors aided the Democrats 


their influence 


in consolidating 





POWELL: MAY BACK EISENHOWER 


among Negroes. The effort to portray 
the GOP as the party of the rea. 
tionaries and the rich was successful 
among thousands of Negroes wh 
were left jobless by the “Hoover de. 
pression.” The personal popularity 
of President Roosevelt was exceeded 
only by that of his wife. Eleanor. 
Negroes leaving the South usually 
moved to Northern cities under the 
control of Democratic bosses wh 
quickly incorporated the newcomers 
into their political machinery. Thes 
same metropolitan machines groomed 
effective Negro leadership, so that 
today there are three Negro Demo 
crats in Congress but no Negro Re 
publicans. 

Meanwhile, the Republicans spent 
their time and energies in assaulting 
New Deal reform measures, thus ab- 
dicating their historic role as the 
friend of the Negro. This tendency 
was accentuated by the fact that mos 
Republicans during the New Del 
era came from rural areas in the 
North where a Negro was viewed 
as a novelty. This factor continues t0 
hamper Republican realism and ag 
gressiveness on the race issue. I 
would be unusual for Senators Aikes 
and Flanders of Vermont, two patti 
the GOP’s liberal wits 
to put the race issue foremost in thet 
considerations when the 1950 Neg» 
population of their state was 4%. 

This twenty-year Democratic effot 


sans of 


to woo the Negro vote—combined 
with Republican neglect—continued 
to bear fruit in the 1952 election, it 
spite of the pulling power of the GOP 
candidate, a weak Democratic civih 
rights plank, and a Vice Presidential 
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contender from Alabama. Adlai Ste- 
yenson also had several other assets 
among Negro voters: (1) his excel- 
lent civil-rights record as Governor 
of Illinois, as opposed to Eisenhow- 
ers controversial Army record on 
civil rights; (2) the public support 
such Dixiecrats as Governor James 
F. Byrnes gave to Eisenhower; (3) 
the role Truman, symbol of the strug- 
gle for civil rights, played in the 
campaign. 

Predominantly Negro areas voted 
3-1 for Stevenson, and in some places 
the Stevenson support was of ava- 
lanche proportions. In one Negro 
slum section of Detroit, for example. 
the vote was 21-1 Democratic. In the 
Negro ward of Darlington. S.C.. the 
tally for Stevenson was 509-5. Among 
the cities, Negro neighborhoods in 
Detroit went for Stevenson 1 per 
cent; in Denver, 81 per cent; in New 
Orleans, 80 per cent; in New York, 
77 per cent (with 4 per cent for Hal- 
linan). 

The Stevenson 
smaller in some places, such as Phil- 


majority was 


adelphia (70 per cent), where until 
very recent years the GOP city ma- 
chine controlled most of the Negro 
vote; in Baltimore (67 per cent), 
where Governor Theodore McKeldin 
has developed a strong Negro follow- 
ing: and in Rochester, N.Y. (55 per 
cent), where the surrounding politi- 
cal environment may have played an 
important role. 

There are signs that this lopsided 
vote might change in 1956. Speaking 
in Boston on February 13, Adam 
Clayton Powell, militant Negro Con- 
gressman from Harlem, announced 
that he would favor Eisenhower over 
Stevenson, saying that the President 
had made “the greatest contribution 
to civil rights in the history of the 
United States.” A year before, on 
February 2, 1955, Rep. Charles C. 
Diggs Jr. of Detroit, another Negro, 
arose on the House floor to warn his 
fellow Democrats that “if the present 
President elects to run again” Ne- 
&toes would vote for him “unless the 
Democratic members of this body 
wake up and match the executive and 
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judicial departments in civil-rights 
accomplishments.” 

What are some of these accom- 
plishments attributed to the Eisen- 
hower Administration? They include 
the abolition of segregation in the 
District of Columbia, the end of Jim 
Crow in Federal departments and bu- 
reaus, the appointment of dozens of 
Negroes to Government posts, suc- 
cess against bias in employment 
through the President’s Committee 
on Government Contracts, and, of 
course, the Supreme Court decision 
of Justice Earl Warren calling for 
the end of segregation in all Ameri- 
can public schools. The GOP claims 
credit for this last feat in spite of its 
non-political nature and _ bipartisan 
support on the bench. Other less 
concrete accomplishments are just as 
significant. For example, Ebony, the 
leading Negro magazine, featured an 
article in June 1955 entitled, “Ne- 
groes in White House Society,” com- 
mending Eisenhower for quietly 
dropping all remaining social bar- 
riers at the White House. 

The reluctance of Northern Demo- 
crats to engage in wholesale fratri- 
cide with their Southern brethren 
will also work to the Republicans’ 
advantage among Negroes. When 
Stevenson was finally forced to ex- 
press himself on the civil-rights issue 
on February 7. he alienated many 





BROWNELL AND NIXON: THINK CIVIL RIGHTS WILL HURT DEMOCRATS 


Negroes with his statement that “we 
must proceed gradually, not upset- 
ting habits and traditions that are 
older than the Republic.” Even Sena- 
tor Hubert Humphrey, who was pri- 
marily responsible for the strong 
anti-discrimination plank in 1948, is 
quiet. Meanwhile, Dixiecrats have 
grown fierce in their denunciation of 
Eisenhower. On January 11, 25 Flor- 
ida Negro Democrats walked out of 
a party function in Jacksonville when 
the speaker blasted the President, his 
party and the NAACP as responsible 
for the movement toward racial in- 
tegration. 

Important, too, is the fact that 
Republicans are developing a strat- 
egy aimed at courting the Negro 
vote and, simultaneously, destroying 
Democratic harmony by pushing the 
race issue. Probably this is the mean- 
ing of the announcement by Con- 
gressmen Joseph Martin and Charles 
Halleck that the GOP will support 
Powell’s anti-segregation rider to the 
school-construction bill. They hope, 
by this maneuver, to bid for more 
favor among Negroes, while under- 
lining for all to see the hopeless divi- 
sion within the Democratic party on 
the question of integration. With Re- 
publican endorsement, the rider 
should pass the House, to face al- 
most certain death in the Senate. 
This is designed to (1) inflame tra- 





ditional antagonisms between North- 
ern and Southern Democrats in an 
election year, (2) force the Demo- 
crats to bear responsibility for the 
defeat of a progressive and essential 
education measure, (3) impress upon 
the Negroes GOP solidarity on their 
behalf. 

The GOP is, in fact, united in its 
opposition to segregation. Ironically, 
some of the pet targets of liberal fire, 
such as Vice Richard 
Nixon, take a more radical position 
in the current debate than the Presi- 
dent or Stevenson (whose views seem 
to coincide). Nor does the ideologi- 
cal chasm between Eisenhower Re- 
publicans and Midwest conservatives 
figure in this controversy. No Repub- 
lican has been more articulate in 
championing civil rights than Ohio’s 
Senator George Bender. a staunch 


President 


right-winger, whose anti-poll-tax bill 
passed the House during the 80th 
Congress to die in the Senate. Today, 
Bender is a vocal supporter of the 
Powell amendment. While political 
considerations certainly figure in 
Bender’s activities (he will battle 
popular Governor Lausche in the 
election this fall), other influences 
probably include a certain residue of 
century-old Ohio abolitionism and 
his own philosophy of “individual 
enterprise,” which logically rests on 
the assumption that every American 
has equal rights ond opportunities. 
At the present time, the one im- 
portant issue working against  in- 
creased GOP support among Negroes 
involves a dispute over the proper 
role of the FBI in the South. North- 
ern Democrats, white and Negro 
alike, have been severely castigating 
the Department of Justice for its 
refusal to enter Mississippi to guar- 
antee justice in the Emmett Till case. 
and, more recently, its reluctance to 
come to the aid of Autherine Lucy 
at the University of Alabama. 
Dissatisfaction with the Depart- 
ment of Justice has increased among 
Negroes in spite of the fact that, at 
the same time, the same Government 
agency is characterized 
throughout Dixie and on the floor of 


being 


Congress as a “tool of the NAACP.” 
This Southern resentment has arisen 
from FBI investigations into intimi- 
dation of Negro voters in Mississippi 
and jury discrimination in Georgia. 
Nevertheless, to counter Negro at- 
tacks upon himself, many predict that 
Attorney General Herbert Brownell, 
with the President’s blessing, will ask 
Congress to enact a number of civil- 
rights measures. This move will seek 
to garner increased Negro support. 
open other wounds in the Democratic 
party, and clarify the duties and 
powers of the FBI. 

Meanwhile, the Republican party 
is beginning to show signs of new 
life on the local level. In Harlem, on 
February 10, the New York Young 
Republican Club sponsored a_ suc- 
cessful Lincoln Day Dinner for the 
first time since 1936. The choice of 
speakers was designed to attract in- 
dependents and Democrats in the 
area. They included New York’s At- 
torney General Jacob K. Javits: E. 
Frederick Morrow, first Negro mem- 
ber of the White House staff; Olym- 
pic star Jesse Owens, and FDR’s 
fourth son, John Roosevelt. 

Separate statements issued by two 
members of the sponsoring commit- 
tee, Negro attorney Thomas Weaver 
and Puerto Rican attorney Wallace 


Gonzalez, sum up some of the senti- 


ments which may spread among non- 





EASTLAND: HE'S A DEMOCRAT, TOO 


white minorities. Weaver protested 
that the Negro is “taken for granted” 
by the Democrats, who “for twenty 
years prior to Eisenhower talked 
civil rights and produced nothing.” 
His statement added: “Negroes 
should remember that the Eastlands 
and Talmadges and Thurmonds are 
influential in high Democratic party 
circles, and that the Democratic par- 
ty controls every state where the law 
of the land on the matter of segrega. 
tion is being by-passed and vilified.” 
His conclusion: “The Negro cannot 
look to the Democratic party, what- 
ever its pretensions, for understand- 
ing and fair play.” Gonzalez voiced 
similar sentiments with regard to the 
growing and increasingly articulate 
Puerto Ricans in New York. 

Some Eisenhower Republicans see 
their new attempts to win the Negro 
as more than a sincere effort to aid 
the Negro while picking up addi- 
tional support for the party. They 
view the Negro as a valuable ally of 
the more liberal wing in its continu- 
ous struggle to keep the GOP out of 
the hands of right-wing diehards. 
They also recognize that Negro par- 
ticipation in Republican circles will 
give the party four characteristics it 
desperately needs: a crusading zeal, 
a humanitarian concern, a common 
touch, and new strength in America’s 
metropolitan centers. 

In closing, it is important to re- 
member that the principal factor in 
determining the 1956 Negro vote is 
still in the form of a question: Who 
will be the candidates of the two 
major parties? Another Eisenhower- 
Nixon-vs.-Stevenson-Southerner cam 
paign today, based on the 1952 
planks, would insure a large Negro 
drift to the GOP. If Justice Warren 
chose to run, he could likewise make 
deep inroads among Negro voters. 
However, prospects are not so bright 
for other available Republicans, espe- 
cially against such Democratic poss 
bilities as Governors Harriman, Mey- 
ner, Williams or Leader. Thus, GOP 
hopes of recouping a_ substantial 
Negro vote this fall hinge on the 
work of the conventions this summer. 
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BOHN 


ten after Lincoln’s birthday rath- 
er than before, but my tardiness 
gives me an advantage. I have looked 
at the TV plays and read the reports 
of the celebratory orators. Both plays 
and speeches were good of their kind 


7. LITTLE essay is being writ- 


but hardly up to the crucial demands 
of a time like ours. They represented 
Lincoln as a mystic character, a po- 
etic dreamer, a sort of Jesus Christ 
who was crucified for the sins of his 
people. When I saw dear old Carl 
Sandburg standing on Ed Sullivan’s 
stage reading those wonderful words. 
I wished he could have time to tell 
us what Lincoln would say if he 
were here now to express his opin- 
ion about integration in the schools. 

People don’t seem to realize that 
this is another period like the decade 
from 1850 to 1860. After I had 
viewed the Lincoln play put on by 
Omnibus and heard Sandburg’s beau- 
tiful readings, I took down Charles 
A. Beard’s great history and read 
again his chapter, “The Approach of 
the Irrepressible Conflict.” 1 wish the 
men who are leading the anti-Su- 
preme Court fight would read these 
pages. Lincoln was not by any means 
the fuzzy mystic who is pictured be- 
fore the American public. He had the 
deepest and sharpest sort of under- 
standing of government and Consti- 
tutional law. If people and legisla- 
tors had followed him a century ago, 
there would have been no War Be- 
tween the States. If we would follow 
him now, we could work out this 
problem of racial equality in a 
gradual and friendly way. 

In Lincoln’s time, this matter of 
race relations centered on the sub- 
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If Lincoln 
Were Here Now 


ject of slavery. Idealistic and emo- 
tional Abolitionists wanted to make 
a clean sweep of the odious institu- 
tion. But this was far from being 
Lincoln’s way. He was a gradualist, 
a possibilist. He realized that slavery 
was deeply entrenched in the Consti- 
tution and in the habits and emo- 
tions of the Southern people. So he 
and the young, forward-looking Re- 
publican party did not propose to 
attack the 
where it was established. Their plan 
was to outlaw it in the states being 
settled in the West. Thus, they would 
keep the slave powers from control- 
ling the country. They had faith to 
foresee that time would do the rest. 
In the long run, slavery would wear 
itself out. It was the same sort of 
faith which the free nations have 
now in relation to Communism. 

In the meantime, Lincoln, both as 
candidate and as President of a coun- 
try already divided, did all that he 
could to persuade the North to 
look upon the South with patience 
and understanding. “Charity toward 
all” and “malice toward none” were 
terms which defined a firmly in- 
grained set of his nature. He under- 
stood the Southern view of the slave 
as property. Before and during the 
war, he was always ready to re- 
imburse slave-owners for the losses 
involved in emancipation. He was 
anxious to explore to the end every 


“peculiar institution” 


way of dealing with the conflict by . 


peaceful means. And while the great 
struggle was going on, the losses and 
suffering of the South seemed to 
haunt his mind equally with those 
of the North. 

What I am thinking about is ap- 


plying the spirit of Lincoln to our 
present “irrepressible conflict.” If 
such an understanding mood is to be 
developed, it must apply to both 
sides. In the North, we must appre- 
ciate the depth and strength of 
Southern notions about race. We 
must have patience with expressions 
of opposition—even crude and rude 
expressions. The Supreme Court, it 
seems to me, has gone about this 
problem in quite a Lincolnian way. 
But the little group of six or seven 
recalcitrant anti-Supreme Court states 
are the ones which have the most to 
learn from studying Lincoln. The 
leaders of the South back there in the 
19th century were so obsessed with 
the notion that they could lick the 
North that they did not really pay 
any attention to the speeches of Lin- 
coln or the platform of the Renubli- 
can party. A fight seemed the sim- 
plest way out of the predicament. 
The Legislature of Georgia has 


pronounced the Supreme Court de- 


cision on school integration “null 
and void and of no effect.” That is 
an exhibition of the pre-Civil War 
spirit. It was that sort of thing which 
brought on the death of hundreds of 
thousands, the destruction of untold 
wealth, and the long misery which 
followed the great war. Six or seven 
states out of forty-eight, a tiny mi- 
nority of the people, are proposing 
to challenge the country. They never 
can secure the adoption of a Consti- 
tutional amendment. They cannot 
bring about a swing in public opin- 
ion. The more violent they become, 
the more certain they are to lose. 

If Lincoln were here, he would 
advise them to make a calm study of 
integration. The Southerners would 
find that it is not as terrible a thing 
as they have imagined. It has been 
tried in many places—and no explo- 
sions have occurred, no skies have 
fallen. I can imagine the great Presi- 
dent’s sad and understanding smile 
as he would say: Take it easy, men; 
be sure you understand what you say 
before you say it, and see through 
to the end the things you do before 
you do them. 
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A number of careful experiments 


establish its safety and effectiveness 


in reducing tooth decay 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 
MEN FAVOR 
FLUORIDATION 


By Earl Ubell 


MERICANS SPEND close to a bil. 

lion dollars a year on dental 
care and require the services of 
90,000 dentists. Tooth decay afflicts 
at least 80 per cent of our childrep 
under 6 years of age and some 95 
per cent of adults. Among the firs 
2 million men examined for service 
in World War II, more were rejected 
for dental decay than for any other 
single cause. Is it any wonder that 
public-health officials are excited over 
the possibility of reducing dental 
decay by as much as 60 per cent 
through the simple, safe and cheap 
method of fluoridating drinking 
water? 

More than 20 million Americans 
are now drinking fluoridated water, 
Public-health officials hope this num. 
ber can be doubled within a few 
years. As a result, tooth decay may 
be cut down to manageable propor- 
tions in the next generation. 

Fluoridation is not the sole means 
of reducing dental decay, whose 
causes are multiple and in large 
measure unknown. Heredity plays a 
great role in the quality of one’s 
teeth. So do diet and the presence 
of bacteria. 

For years, the American Dental 
Association has campaigned futilely 
against candy and other sweets, 
which have been demonstrated in 
many studies to contribute heavily 
to dental decay. Public-health officials 
have tried everything short of a Vol- 
stead Act for sugar to reduce com 
sumption of sweets. They are still 
trying. 





James Rorty’s article, “The Case 
Against Fluoridation,” published in 
our January 2 issue, aroused con- 
siderable controversy. In it, Mr. 
Rorty cast doubt on certain scien- 
tific experiments which led the 
U.S. Public Health Service and 
the American Dental Association 
to endorse fluoridation. Because 
fluoridation is now being seriously 
considered by New York, Chicago 
and other major cities, we present 
this summary of the major research 
by Earl Ubell, science editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune. 
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Brushing teeth immediately after 
meals would also help cut tooth de- 
cay. But who can expect the public to 
dart whipping out toothbrushes in 
restaurants—or even at home—after 
dessert ? 

To date, special dentifrices have 
failed to fulfil their initial promise 
of cutting tooth decay; it is the 
brushing of the teeth that is impor- 
tant. 

Recent research by Dr. Hans Neu- 
mann and his associates at Columbia 
University indicates that modern 
teeth aren’t getting enough exercise. 
Our food is too soft; it does not 
ofler the teeth the compression nec- 
esary to prevent the escape of anti- 
caries substances from the enamel. 

Exactly how fluoride prevents tooth 
decay remains somewhat of a mys- 
tery. When ingested as a water solu- 
tion, the fluoride, in trivial amounts, 
becomes part of the teeth. It has 
heen theorized that the hardness of 
the teeth may be increased or that 
fluoride may prevent bacteria from 
producing their usual effects in the 
teeth. But whatever the theory, fluo- 
ride’s practical value as a decay pre- 
ventive has been shown by a long 
series of studies. Researchers have 
observed both populations whose wa- 
ler contained natural fluoride (from 
rocks over which the water happened 
to flow) and populations to whose 
water fluoride was added. 

The recommendation that fluorides 
be used against tooth decay was 
made as early as 1874 in an obscure 
German journal. But the modern his- 
tory of fluoridation starts with the 
frst major report in 1916 by G. V. 
Black and F. S. McKay on the mot- 
tling of teeth. 

Mottling, as they first saw it, was 
a disfiguring brown stain covering 
the enamel. Natural vegetable dyes 
had suffused the enamel, which had 
been made porous by “something.” 
That “something,” the two scientists 
concluded, was in the drinking water, 
but they did not know what it was. 
Fifteen years later, sufficient chem- 
eal techniques had been developed 
0 pinpoint fluoride as the agent 
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causing the porosity of the enamel. 
The water contained anywhere from 
2.6 parts of fluoride in every million 
parts of water by weight up to 18 
parts per million (ppm). Attempts 
were then made to remove the fluoride 
from the water. 

In 1938, Dr. H. T. Dean reported 
that in communities where there were 
mottled teeth there seemed to be 
fewer decayed teeth, which had also 
been noticed by McKay in 1925, In 
1939, Dean established that the more 
fluoride there was in the water, the 
less dental caries. 

Then began a number of surveys 
to determine at what level fluoride 
would cause minimal mottling while 


a Average number of decayed, missing and filled [| 

5.0L permanent teeth per child, ages 6-10: Kingston 
(non-fluoridated) and Newburgh (fluori- 
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and 14 had no caries, while at Wau- 
kegan, where there was no fluoride, 
only 3.1 per cent in the same age 
were free of caries. 

After these findings in cities with 
naturally fluoridated water. tests 
were suggested in which fluoride was 
added to the water. In each case, two 
neighboring cities were selected, one 
to get fluoride, the other not. In each 
town whose water was fluoridated 
(Newburgh, N.Y.: Grand Rapids, 
Michigan: Brantford, Ontario; Ev- 
anston, Illinois), the number of de- 
cayed, missing or filled teeth was 
reduced up to 60 per cent compared 
to the control community. 

The Newburgh study, conducted 
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giving protection against decay. Dean 
and his co-workers studied a number 
of cities and came to the conclusion 
that below 1.5 ppm no disfiguring 
mottling should occur. There would 
be white areas on the teeth at 1.5 
ppm and at 1 ppm there would be 
occasional white flecks in 10 per cent 
of the population. These flecks can 
be detected only by an expert using 
polarized light. 

In Aurora, 
was 1.2 ppm fluoride, 23 per cent of 
the children between the ages of 12 


Illinois, where there 
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by Dr. David P. Ast, was ten years 
old recently, and the final evaluation 
proved overwhelmingly that the fluo- 
ride was effective. Although conceiv- 
ably there might be unconscious 
prejudice in evaluating “cavities,” 
certainly a dentist can tell whether a 
tooth is missing or not. Among the 
children of unfluoridated Kingston, 
there were up to three times as many 
teeth missing as among the children 
in Newburgh. 

Some self-styled statisticians pre- 
dicted that the fluoridated teeth 
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would decay more rapidly after the 
age of 11. Publication of the 10- 
year results of the Newburgh-Kings- 
ton study shows that there is no 
statistical validity to their charge. 
Some reduction in decay-prevention 
among the older children was ob- 
served in Newburgh. This was be- 
cause most of their teeth had already 
erupted in 1945, when the study was 
started; fluoride must get into the 
teeth while they are forming. But a 
study by A. L. Russell and E. Elvove 
in 1951, involving adults up to 45 
in naturally-fluoridated cities, shows 
that the benefit remains life-long. 

At Colorado Springs, where there 
is 2.6 ppm in the water, Russell and 
that 
only 7.5 teeth per person, compared 
to 17.2 in Boulder City, where there 
is no fluoride. Boulder City residents 


Elvove found caries affected 


had three to four times as many 
teeth extracted because of decay as 
the Colorado Springs group. 

While establishing that fluorida- 
tion was effective, the investigators 
also tried to find out whether it was 
safe. They knew that at 1 ppm there 
would be the whitening spots that 
only experts could detect. Would this 
have any significance for the kidneys. 
heart, bones or other organs? 

Basic studies were carried out in 
human beings and animals to find 
out what happened to the fluoride in 
the body. It was found that the body 
tends to store fluoride in the bones 
and teeth even when ingested at a 
very low level of 1 ppm. It has also 
been reported that fluoride will “poi- 
son” some enzymatic systems in the 
test-tube, but this occurs at levels far 
above that at which it is either stored 
in the bone or appears in the water 
supply. Fluoride taken in is rapidly 
excreted by the kidney, only a small 
fraction remaining behind. 

Nevertheless, scientists insisted on 
finding out whether this had any 
clinical reference because of the 
known toxic effects of fluoride in 
high doses. The Public Health Serv- 
ice selected Bartlett and Cameron, 
Texas, as study cities.. Bartlett had 
8 ppm fluoride—eight times above 


the level now recommended for fluo- 
ridation. 

More than 100 life-long residents 
in each town were medically studied. 
By 1953, the Bartlett residents had 
been drinking the fluoride an average 
of 36 years. The doctors examined 
the blood, heart, thyroid, eyes, ears, 
gall bladder, kidney stones, prostate. 
bones, urine, etc. They found that 
“the incidence of specific system ab- 
normalities and the prevalence of 
abnormal laboratory findings showed 
no tendency toward higher or lower 
rates for either town.” 

But these were relatively small 
groups. Perhaps there might be slight 
effects not noticeable in small sam- 
ples. So the Public Health Service 
examined death rates in 32 cities, 16 
of which had fluoride, the others not. 

They found that there was no sta- 
tistical difference between the two 
groups in the death rates from heart 
disease, cancer, brain clots, kidney 
disease or cirrhosis of the liver. If 
anything, heart, cancer and kidney 
death rates were higher in the non- 
fluoride cities. The overall death rate 
was somewhat higher in the fluoride 
cities, but not significantly so. Data 
from Illinois and Wisconsin support 
this study. In Wisconsin, infant-death 
and still-birth rates were also exam- 
ined. No difference attributable to 
fluoride was discovered. 

In the Newburgh-Kingston study, 
the State Health Department simulta- 
neously conducted examinations of 
1,500 children in both cities and 
found no adverse effects coming from 
the fluoride. Weight and growth pat- 
terns were similar for both cities. 

X-ray examination of persons in 
cities (Bartlett, Texas included) with 
5 ppm fluoride did disclose a greater 
density of the bones in a few indi- 
viduals. But no physical incapacita- 
tion could be traced to this. A more 
recent survey of 170,000 persons at 
a Temple, Texas clinic disclosed 23 
persons with increased bone density 
which was “minor and harmless.” 

There have been episodic reports 
of “fluoride poisoning” from areas 
in which water has recently been 





fluoridated. In every case reported, 
the clinical observations have bee, 
unsupported by convincing labor. 
tory data. Furthermore, the s 
toms described could easily hay 
been attributed to another ailmen 
The individual physicians who repor 
such cases often add that varioy 
symptoms ceased upon removal of 
fluoride. In such areas, however, 
causal relationships must be estab. 
lished on a statistical or biochemica 
basis. 

The argument that variation i 
water-drinking habits might give ; 
few individuals an oversupply of flu. 
ride does not—pardon me—hold wa 
ter. The optimal rate of 1 ppm ha 
established on a_ population 
basis, so that excessive mottling « 
idiosyncratic responses would have 
shown up among such drinkers. The 
did not. 


been 


It would be misleading to sugges 
that every possible question about the 
safety of fluoridation has been con: 
pletely resolved. In fluoridation, « 
in biology generally, the perfect ex 
periment has yet to be done. Th 
scientist denies total knowledge about 
any phenomenon. But he does not act 
on what he does not know; he acts 
on what he knows. To refuse to appli 
knowledge on the basis of unsup 
ported theoretical assumptions lead 
to complete social paralysis. On the 
basis of present evidence, no adver 
effect of fluoridation has been dis 
covered; its effectiveness is estal- 
lished; what more is wanted? 

Is it that the method is too exper 
sive? New York City’s Board 
Health estimated that fluoridation 
would cost & or 9 cents a year Pe 
capita, or 66 cents for every schol 
child. Putting the chemical in mil. 
distributing tablets or solutions, is a 
least 40 times more expensive 4 
not as effective. 

There remains only the ethical 
problem of whether one desires 
control the dental health of a pop! 
lation by fluoridation even though 
there may be those who do not wall! 
it. And that is a question of gover 
mental, not scientific, philosophy. 
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Talmadge Heirs Prop Racist Bars 


By Joseph R. Fiszman 


ATLANTA 

UsT a year ago, the manager of 
the Umrey Hotel in Miami eject- 

ed 24 Negro officials of the Dade 
County, Florida, Republican organi- 
zation from a Lincoln’s Day dinner. 
Gratuitously, the Georgia Legislature, 
then in session, adopted a resolution 
praising the hotel man. This prompt- 
ed a thoughtful Georgian to com- 
ment: “Georgia exists to amuse the 
rest of the nation.” Since that time, 
little has changed in Georgia. The 
highways are getting more danger- 
ous; a lack of funds at the two main 
state institutions of higher learning, 
the University of Georgia and Geor- 
gia Tech, is losing a large number of 
their ablest faculty members; taxes, 
which according to Governor Marvin 
Griffin’s campaign promises were to 
remain unchanged, were raised; and 
many state services have been cur- 


tailed, 


The Legislature, instead of tack- 
ling these vital problems, has heard 
much emotional talk and adopted a 
umber of unrelated bills: It has 
resolved to adopt the Confederate 
battle emblem (“It has deep meaning 
in the hearts of all true Southern- 
ets”) for the Georgia flag; decided 
o nullify the Supreme Court deseg- 
tegation decision; voted on a series 
of “private” school bills; resolved to 
tevoke the charters of cities which 
henceforth integrate parks and other 
public places of recreation; and 
passed a bill that makes it possible 
lor any incorporated newspaper hav- 
ig a circulation of 50 in more than 
one county to be sued in any such 
county. The press bill is clearly 
aimed against Atlanta’s two dailies, 
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the Constitution and the Journal, 
which are usually critical of the state 
administration and will now be liable 
to suit in any rural court, but it is 
a weapon against almost all of Geor- 
gia’s dailies and some weeklies. 
Strangely, however, it does not 
affect Griffin’s weekly 
mouthpieces, the Bainbridge Post- 
Searchlight and the Augusta Courier, 


Governor 


which are not incorporated. Both 





YOUNG FORD: A RACIST BOYCOTT 


can continue to sling mud at the 
Supreme Court, the Southern Re- 
gional Council, the Ford Foundation 
(which is supporting the latter), the 
YM-YWCA, the Urban League, the 
NAACP, Editor Ralph McGill of the 
Atlanta Constitution, liberal leader 
Morris Abram, and a host of other 
organizations and individuals. (Old- 
timers remember when liberals felt 
duty-bound to boycott the output of 
old Henry Ford because of his anti- 


Semitism. Today, it is the Post- 
Searchlight and the Courier which 
urge a boycott of young Ford: “Buy 
a Ford and help destroy segrega- 
tion.” “Buy a Ford and help Commu- 
nize America.” ) 

When it came to endorsing the 
private school bills in the House, 174 
voted for and only 13 dared to vote 
against; in the Senate, all the votes 
were for passage of the bills. On 
other measures, too, the voting has 
consistently followed this pattern. In- 
deed, rarely has a Governor had so 
little trouble with his Legislature. 

Why does Marvin Griffin wield 
such power? To begin with, he was 
practically pushed into the Capitol 
by the outgoing Herman Talmadge, 
who had his eye even then on Walter 
George’s Senate seat. (“The need for 
vigorous representation far out- 
weighs seniority,” Talmadge recently 
declared.) True, Griffin lacks the flair 
for thunder, sweat and dramatics 
which is characteristic of Herman. 
When he speaks, a shining lock does 
not fall upon his perspiring brow. 
But where he lacks Herman’s dra- 
matic manner, political suavity and 
sense of timing, Griffin possesses suf- 
ficient ruthlessness to build up his 
own apparatus. 

He began his administration by 
remodeling and recarpeting the Gov- 
ernor’s mansion at a cost of $35,000, 
which is quite a sum in a state that 
is struggling for every penny. He 
arbitrarily discharged numerous offi- 
cials and lower-echelon workers who 
guessed wrong in the elections, or 
who were the protégés of politicians 
who guessed wrong, and turned the 
vacant spots over to cronies. Thus, 
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200 state workers lost their jobs in 
one county because 95 per cent of the 
voles there went to Griffin’s oppo- 
nent. In another such county, a state 
maintenance shop, a source of in- 
come for many local residents, was 
liquidated. 

The policy of “to the victors belong 
the spoils” was openly avowed by the 
Governor’s brother and aide, Chaney 
Griffin. A former mayor of Bain- 
bridge, Chaney is present while the 
Legislature discusses and votes on a 
bill in which the Administration is 
interested; he generally serves as 
Marvin's grand executioner. When a 
dismissed employe comes to ask the 
whys and wherefores. the Governor’s 
brother opens a dossier (everyone 
has his dossier) and announces with 
a charming smile: “Friend. it says 
here you weren't a friend.” Another 
brother, Carl, a resident of Montgom- 
ery, Alabama, serves as public-rela- 
tions man for a highway construction 
company which incidentally receives 
a major share of Georgia’s business. 

Behind the 
brother Chaney is the same shadow 
which lurked behind Herman Tal- 
madge when he was in office—that of 


“Bee” Brooks. Officially the Gover- 


nor’s personal secretary, he is actual- 


Governor and _ his 


ly the speech writer, mastermind and 
“commissar” in charge of political 
correctness. A major explanation for 
the Legislature’s obedient behavior. 
therefore, is to be found in the fact 
that a great many local politicians 
hold paying state jobs and fear that 
the ax will fall upon them and their 
families. 

Nevertheless, Griffin’s poor sense 
of timing has caused him difficulty. 
This was demonstrated in the row 
over his attempt to prevent Georgia 
Tech’s participation in this year’s 
Sugar Bowl Game. The school was 
under contract to play against the 
University of Pittsburgh, which had 
a Negro reserve player. The Gover- 
nor was forced to give in this time. 
As a speaker at a recent local Phi 
Beta Kappa explained: 


“Here in Georgia, when the choice is 


meeting 


hetween segregation and education. 
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segregation wins: but when the 
choice is between football and segre- 
gation, football wins.” 

Reaction was also strong in letters 
to the Atlanta and 


Many readers wrote that. although 


local papers. 


they favored segregation, they ac- 
cepted mixed playing on the football 
and baseball field. Despite the sup- 
port of Roy Harris, Editor of the 
(“The 


white race must dominate forever’) 


Courier, white supremacist 
and former Governor-maker, Griffin 
had to retreat. 

It is to be hoped that the anti-press 
bill will misfire as well. The two 
Atlanta papers 


printed front-page 





TALMADGE: LEFT SHADOW BEHIND 


editorials accepting the challenge, 
and two rural weeklies, not affected 
by the bill, appeared with blank 
front pages in protest. One reader 
composed a ditty for the occasion: 


“The Senate and the House, it 
seems, 
At last got in their licks 
At papers which print the truth 
O} dirty politics. 


“Don’t blame the poor lawmak- 
ers now, 
Those puppets on a string. 
When Marvin sounds the key- 
note ‘Aye, 
His yes-men start to sing.” 


Such digs were apparently too 


much. In the best tradition of South. 
ern oratory, the Governor declared: 
“I resent with all the breath in my 
body . . . criticism of some who 
would imply that this General Ay 
sembly or any member can be pres. 
surized or is bending to any man’ 
will.” And one of his main legislative 
helpers chimed in a chord higher: 
“I bow my head to no one but the 
woman I married and my God. ... 
I will fight them [the Atlanta news 
papers] till the last drop of my blood 
has soaked through the floor of this 
house to defend the good name of 
the members of this General Assem. 
bly.” 


same Assembly endorsed the Gover- 


Immediately following, the 
nor’s interposition plan (termed a 
“bunch of hogwash” by Governor 
Folsom of Alabama) by a vote of 
178 to 1. 

If in 


White Citizens’ Councils are oster- 


other Southern states the 


sibly unofficial pressure groups, in 
Georgia they are the official arm of 
Talmadge and Griffin. Here they are 
called the States’ Rights Council, and 
any politician not invited to one of 
the latter’s numerous meetings and 
chicken dinners is clearly out of 
favor. The Vienna News (published 
in Senator George’s home town) 
commented on the Council as fol 
lows: “They are going to draw 4 
line down the middle and tell you 
‘to get on our side.” and if you don! 
they are. going to ‘shove you over on 
..« [They advocate] 
boycotts for businessmen who do no 


the other side.’ 


join and stopping payment of church 
dues in churches that advocate inte 
gration. We didn’t read it in the 
newspapers—we heard it ourselves 
You'll jine "em—at $5 a clip— 
else. 

Along with the Council, th 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, In 


received its legal charter here. Its 


” 


attorney is Samuel Green Jr.. son of 
the Imperial Wizard of the formet 
Georgia Klan. The present Imperial 
Atlanta 
sprayer, Eldon L. Edwards, a ma? 
with a police record dating back 
1935. When the same Klan attempted 


Wizard is an auto-paint 
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to obtain a similar charter in South 
Carolina, the Attorney General there 
replied with a flat “No.” 

But all is not as bleak as it may 
seem in Georgia. Georgians are easy- 
going people who enjoy a good 
laugh, and the politicians are provid- 


ing lots of funny material. Almost 
unnoticed, while the politicians are 
spilling rhetorical blood, the first Ne- 
groes are playing on the famous 
Bobby Jones Golf Course in Atlanta 
—desegregated by a Supreme Court 
order. The same has happened in 


Columbus. In addition, waiting 
rooms at the local train stations have 
been desegregated by order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Perhaps the Griffins and Talmadges 
will not have the last word in 
Georgia. 


Fund for the Republic Muffs Again 


HE FUND for the Republic has a 

fine title; it implies a trust, al- 
most a dedication. The Fund is de- 
voted to the preservation of our 
American liberties. In this 
cause, it has just established three 
awards “for television programs deal- 


great 


ing with American liberty and free- 
dom, as presented on commercial 
television.” There is an award of 
$20,000 “for the best network 
drama,” another of $20,000 “for the 
best network documentary.” and one 
of $15,000 “for the best production 
of either type by an independent sta- 
tion.” These prizes are to be known 
as the Robert E. Sherwood Awards. 
In seeking to honor the memory 
of Robert E. Sherwood, in using his 
name to lend his dignity and integ- 
rity to its awards, the Fund must 
assume the responsibility of insuring 
winners who will manifest the high 
level of love of democracy and fair- 
dealing marked in the life and in the 
plays of Robert Sherwood. In the 
theater, no more staunch exemplar of 
democracy can be found. As Presi- 
dent of the Dramatists’ Guild (I 
wish I had space to quote his fare- 
well address!) , as fellow-worker and 
friend of playwrights, as man and 
author, he was a pillar of faith and 
works for liberal thought and lib- 
erty. His There Shall Be No Night, 
drama of the Finns’ stalwart stand 
against Russian tyranny, is a flaming 
indictment of the ruthless totalitarian 
drive. When I chatted with him not 
long before his death, he spoke of 
“my two dearest loves, the United 
Nations ideals and the theater.” 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Of the nine jurors for the Robert 
E. Sherwood awards, only one is of 
the theater. Since three are attorneys, 
one a college president, one Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, it is clear that the 
theater representative will be a large 
determining factor in the choice of 
the “best network drama,” etc. For 
that juror, the Fund might have 
named any of a score of friends and 
close associates of Sherwood, out- 
standing of unquestioned 
devotion to the same ideals. The 
Fund chose theater producer Kermit 
Bloomgarden. 

The career of Kermit Bloomgar- 
den—the only representative of the 
theater among the Sherwood Award 
jurors—has been prominently linked 
with organizations listed as subver- 
sive. His activities along these lines 
were not confined to the years when 
Russia was our enforced ally in 
World War II, but spread through 
years when the cold-war issues were 
clearly and sharply defined. 

He was a sponsor of the Freedom 
from Fear Committee. He served as 
Director and Treasurer of the Pro- 
gressive Citizens of America. He was 
affiliated with the Independent Citi- 
zens Committee of the Arts, Sciences 
and Professions, which was repudi- 
ated in 1946 by its chairman, Harold 
L. Ickes, because of its Communist 
character, and which Louis Budenz 
in 1948 declared had been created 
in his office at the Daily Worker. 
Continuing his activity in the Na- 
tional Council of the Arts, Sciences 
and Professions—he had been a 
nominee for office in its Theater 


persons 


Division—Bloomgarden was a spon- 
sor of the “Scientific and Cultural 
Conference for World Peace” held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York in March 1949, 

If he was unaware of the charac- 
ter of these associations up to then, 
in these later days of awakening he 
has vouchsafed no public sign of 
withdrawal or disavowal. And while 
all lovers of the theater will recognize 
the significance of the role of the 
early Moscow Art Theater, few lovers 
of democracy sent greetings—not 
hopes for liberation—on the fiftieth 
anniversary of that group, when it 
was sunk under the domination of a 
dictating tyranny. The Daily Worker 
listed, among the senders, Kermit 
Bloomgarden. 

What justification can there be for 
the selection of a man with such a 
background as the sole theater man 
for the Sherwood Award jury? Does 
the Fund for the Republic wish to 
sustain the ideals associated with 
Sherwood’s name? Too often of late, 
Fund apologists have had to plead 
ignorance, or explain that misjudg- 
ments or omissions can creep in any- 
where. There are reactionaries ready 
to cry out against all foundations 
using their resources to promote the 
humanities, to foster liberal thought, 
to sustain our freedoms. Those who 
cherish such ideals must protest when 
their supposed defenders, with what- 
ever well-meaning purpose, give am- 
munition to the enemies of freedom. 
The Fund for the Republic is devel- 
oping accidents into coincidence—or 
is it, indeed, a conscious line? 





Fortunately for American 
democracy, our ‘radical’ 
movements have been led, 
and educated, by men of 


aristocratic 


caste who 


treasure minority rights 





— aristocracy no longer has any inherent con- 
nection with Almanachs de Gotha, titles and Social 
Registers (though its occasional coincidental overlapping 
with them should not, out of snobbish fear of condoning 
snobbism, be denied). Today, the aristocracy is one of 
status, unofficial and “unwritten,” in the same sense that 
the real constitution, the real value code of any country, 
is the unwritten constitution, the unarticulated code. By 
definition, an élite possesses greater power than the rest 
of the community. That greater power, in the case of the 
American libertarian, anti-egalitarian Federalist tradi- 
tion, consists not of European-style titles and not (or not 
merely) of wealth. The greater power consists of some- 
thing more intangible and unwritten: greater dignity of 
status in the community, greater power to influence the 
more serious and discriminating citizens in the high-IQ 
bracket and the more rooted citizens in the low-IQ 
bracket. 

Aristocracy is justified when its contribution exceeds 
its privileges. It is unjustified when its noblesse fails to 
oblige. In that sense, the great revolutions from below 
were partly caused by default from above. Radicalism is 
the penalty history imposes upon an inadequate conserva- 
tism. Left-wing radicalism results when the aristocracy 
degenerates into a mere plutocracy, ignoring the need for 
humane social reforms. Right-wing radicalism results 
when the aristocracy ignores totalitarian traitors in its 
midst if they happen not to be poor, non-Anglo-Saxon 
immigrants but sharers of the old-school tie. Hence the 
disgraceful attempts to shield an Alger Hiss in America, 
a Burgess and MacLean in England (Harvard and Ox- 
ford respectively) ; these attempts were not made by the 





Peter Viereck, Professor of Russian History at Mount 
Holyoke now teaching American civilization at the Uni- 
versity of Florence, Italy, is a Pulitzer Prize poet and 
the author of several books on politics. Among the 
latter are Conservatism Revisited, Metapolitics: From 
the Romantics to Hitler and The Shame and Glory of 
the Intellectuals. This article is adapted from material 
in Professor Viereck’s latest hook, The Unadjusted Man, 
to be published later this year by the Beacon Press. 
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Squires Incognito 


By Peter Viereck 


aristocracy on behalf of the Communist Rosenbergs in 
America or the Nazi William Joyce in England. Usually, 
the positive slightly outweighs the negative in aristocracy. 
The social gains of traditional continuity, noblesse oblige, 
and a power made more humane and mellow by time 
than the insecure brute power of the parvenu are gains 
which usually outweigh the social losses of a leftism- 
provoking plutocracy, a rightism-provoking coddling of 
Hisses. Both of the latter defects in aristocracy result from 
the same source: an ethically irresponsible snobbery. 
Snobbery, then, is the main evil to combat uncompromis- 
ingly within aristocracy. The main virtue is a rooted 
continuity conserving individual liberty against transient 
mob majorities. 

In 1800, America’s conservative and aristocratic Fed- 
eralist party went down to permanent defeat because it 
was too explicitly a squirearchy. The second disaster 
struck in 1828: Jacksonian mass-democracy. Ever since 
those two dates, American conservatism, though still per- 
forming its indispensable function of protecting minority 
rights against majority tyranny, has been able to perform 
it effectively only when tactful and temperate enough to 
operate under unconservative labels, so great has been the 
prevalence of mass-democratic terminology among all big 
voting blocs and parties. Thus, it was not his friends but 
his Republican enemy, John T. Flynn, who coined for 
Franklin D. Roosevelt the accurate term, “the squire of 
Hyde Park,” while his friends, borrowing the anti-aristo- 
cratic terms of Henry Wallace, won the mass-vote for 
Roosevelt by inaccurately calling him the mouthpiece of 
“the century of the common man.” The latter term would 
more accurately have applied to Huey Long at home, 
Hitler abroad; the great moments of the sometimes noble, 
sometimes shockingly unscrupulous leadership of Roose- 
velt were when he was not mouthpiece but re-educator of 
the common man. 

Whether for better or for worse and cutting across 
party lines, Theodore Roosevelt, Franklin Roosevelt, 
Adlai Stevenson, Averell Harriman, Governor Christian 
Herter, and Senators Flanders, Watkins, Saltonstall and 
Lodge are squires. For better or worse, Truman, Eisen- 
hower, Nixon and Kefauver could never be squires. Here 
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show millionaire George Backer, a close adviser of Har- 
iman, explained President Roosevelt’s friendly reliance 
n the latter throughout the New Deal: 

“They were both squires. A squire is a man with good 
property and unearned income, who doesn’t have to work, 
yho has been financially independent for generations. All 
of this Roosevelt likes. He did not like industrialists who 
worked for their money. Besides, Harriman went to 
Groton. And nobody could be too bad if he went to 
Groton.” 

Owing to America’s Burkean conservation of 1776 and 
the non-elective institutions of Supreme Court and Consti- 
ution, with their undemocratic—and liberty-conserving 
—restraints on majority dictatorship, the American voter 
i3 experienced enough to support conservative and aristo- 
cratic leadership, but only when it humors his Jacksonian 
conditioning by never, never calling itself conservative 
and aristocratic. The blend between our underground 





of the mass-level nationalist Right, the following five 
axioms: 

1. If these would-be conservatives wish to conserve 
capitalism and American interests and prevent global 
Communism, let them begin by objectively realizing that 
they themselves are incapable of doing that job. 

2. That job of conserving is more effectively done by 
the liberal in-group which they hate, a group less liberal 
than they think it is, which lumps together everybody of 
the liberal-conservative middle road, whether Eisenhower 
Republican or Stevenson Democrat. 

3. They hate the liberal in-group more than anything 
else in the world; they hate it even more than they hate 
Communism, which indeed benefits from their attacks 
on foreign aid, the UN, and the middle road. 

4. While their jargon-reason for hating the liberal in- 
group is its “leftism” (a leftism sometimes all too real, 
especially back in the 1930s, but today mostly imagi- 





SQUIRES HARRIMAN, STEVENSON AND HERTER: ‘TACTFUL ENOUGH TO EMPLOY UNCONSERVATIVE LABELS’ 


Federalist tradition and our overt Jacksonian tradition 
has produced a nation that is most itself when voting for 
conservative candidates with a strongly anti-conservative 
terminology. How can such millionaire, Ivy League-edu- 
cated squires as Harriman and Stevenson continue to 
serve so effectively the interests of a responsible capi- 
lalism unless their services continue to be rewarded by 
toars of “anti-capitalist” from the irresponsible far 
Right? A cessation of these vote-giving roars of rage 
would be the kiss of death. If ever the Stevensons and 
Harrimans were praised as either conservatives or friends 
of Wall Street by the unpopular Right, then the Jack- 
‘nian-conditioned mass-vote would switch to some dan- 
gerous demagogue who is genuinely on the Left. 

The impossibility of exchanging ideas across the pre- 
Vailing barriers of outlook and terminology makes it im- 
possible to prove, even to the more reasonable members 
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nary), their real reason for hating it is the fact of its 
being an in-group, aristocratic and “accepted,” while they 
of the nationalist far Right are a moneyed but status- 
lacking out-group. (Actually, some of the in-group de- 
serves to be in, some deserves to be ousted; but this un- 
sweeping, ethical approach, judging each individual only 
on his own merits, is rarely found among either the in- 
group or the out-group.) 

5. In those cases where the nationalist Right did be- 
come a temporary in-group—occasionally in America, 
frequently abroad—it unintentionally helped to popularize 
Communism and radicalize the globe by making capital- 
ism inflexible and unviable. As Prince Metternich said 
of those earlier “white Jacobins,” the violent desperados 
of Bourbon ultra-reaction: “The Legitimists are legitimiz- 
ing the Revolution.” 

Even if there were some way to suggest these five axioms 
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through the out-group jargon-barrier, they would meet 
blank stares of incomprehension: “Why, everybody knows 
that the followers of the late Colonel McCormick and such 
patriotic elder statesmen as the gossip-columnists of the 


tabloid press are the only true anti-Communists and 
saviors of capitalism.” This reaction of incomprehension 
from the right-wing nationalists is a supreme blessing. 
For their continued attacks on the in-group aristocracy 
will continue to keep its conserving function safely incog- 
nito—just as twenty years ago their attacks on Roosevelt 
as “revolutionary” persuaded the revolution-minded, 
mortgage-burning, apple-selling, bonus-marching masses 
to support the revolution-preventing New Deal instead of 
turning, like the European unemployed during that same 
depression, to the real Left of revolutionary class-war. 
What is the purpose of American elections? Certainly 


not to “let the people rule.” which is a mere abstract copy- 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT: SQUIRE OF HYDE PARK 
INAUGURATED ‘CENTURY OF THE COMMON MAN’ 


book maxim. In concrete reality, if the direct power to 
rule were given to “the people,” they would hand that 
power over to the thought-control dictatorship of some 
plebiscitarian demagogue of status-resentment (whether 
Populist Left or neo-Populist Right). Instead, the purpose 
of American elections is to decide which subgroup of the 
élite shall dominate the people. Dominate, yes, yet never 
arbitrarily—that, too, would be tyranny—but subject to 
constant checks: elections, newspaper vigilance, our writ- 
ten Bill of Rights, and equally our unwritten traditions of 
freedom. Not least among the unwritten traditions is the 
\merican sense of humor, a healthy irreverence toward 
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sham, making it psychologically difficult for an élite tp 
freeze its humanity into heartless snobbery, pompous los 
of the common touch, and “class lines” (in the froze, 
European sense of the term). 

To return to the above list of checks against arbitrary 
domination: Elections, though the most effective check 
when supplemented by the others, are the least effective 
of all when unsupplemented. Elections have become a 
farce in many non-Anglo-Saxon countries because such 
countries usually lack those non-exportable, special tra. 
ditions that characterize only England, America, and a 
very few other lucky accidents of history. Liberals have 
fantastically overestimated the effectiveness of conscious, 
articulate voting as freedom’s shield; they have fantasti. 
cally underestimated the effectiveness of unwritten, semi- 
conscious traditions. If human rights depended mainly on 
elections, even on fair and free elections, a popular despot 
like Peron would still be ruling Argentina, and McCarthy 
would never have been censured into oblivion by the 
Senate. What stopped such despots was an unwritten tra 
dition of ethical noblesse oblige, whose violations no true 
élite can long condone, no matter how popular thos 
violations may be in terms of mass-votes. 

Thus, that exceptional, unblueprintable accident of 
history known as a free society combines a traditional 
incognito aristocracy with traditional, unwritten checks 
upon that aristocracy, permitting the pruning and re 
plenishing of The Club peacefully, without barricades. 
The combination prevents at one stroke the majority- 
tyranny of pure democracy and the minority-tyranny of 
an inflexible, unprunable aristocracy. That balanced com- 
bination, as best envisaged by John Adams (Defense of 
the Constitutions, 1787-88), was launched in America de- 
spite Jefferson, despite Paine, and thanks to the Federalist 
party. But a combination so complex rests not on any 
particular party, such as the transient Federalists, nor on 
any individual’s written formula. Even in America, the 
combination rests ultimately on British roots much older 
than 1776 or even 1688. Its roots are the unique and non 
exportable product of centuries of dark, unplanned, un 
symmetrical growth. The fruit of that growth is freedom. 
Freedom has never yet endured very long without rever- 
ence for ancient precedent and without some kind of 
sublimated aristocracy to protect the individual from the 
conformist, freedom-hating majority of every society. 
The function of the squirearchic Tory spirit. said Disraeli 
in a Parliamentary address of 1862, is “to protect us alike 
from individual tyranny and popular outrage, equally to 
resist democracy and oligarchy, and favor that principle 
of free aristocracy which is the only basis and security for 
constitutional government.” 

Were America the mass-democracy it sincerely imag: 
ines it is, it would soon become, like Louisiana under 
Huey Long, an unbenevolent despotism tempered by 
assassination. Instead, America blithely remains a benevo 
lent squirearchy tempered by character assassination. 
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Soviets accept writings they once suppressed 


Dostoyevsky Returns 


By Vera Alexandrova 
Editor-in-Chief, Chekhov Publishing House 


ARKING the 75th anniversary of 

the death of Fyodor Dostoyev- 

sky, Pravda officially restored him to 

the Soviet literary Pantheon. In an 

article titled “A Great Russian Writ- 

er,” the Soviet Party newspaper de- 
cared on February 6: 

“Suggesting, as a rule, the wrong 

[ Dostoy ev sky | 


humanity the 


answers, posed to 


so-called ‘accursed 
questions.” . . . Laying bare the most 
hidden recesses of his heroes’ morbid 
psyche, Dostoyevsky revealed himself 
as an artist of extraordinary origi- 
nality. His works captivate one with 
their complex plots, in which are re- 
flected the social and psychological 
conflicts of Russian life in the second 
half of the 19th century.” 

Pravda did not explain to its read- 
ers why so many years have passed 
since Dostoyevsky’s works have been 
reprinted in the Soviet Union, or 
why some of his major novels, like 
The Possessed, The Brothers Kara- 
mazov, and Raw Youth, are virtually 
inaccessible. . 

The Pravda article officially recog- 
nized the interpretation of Dostoyev- 
sky expressed in the latest works of 
Soviet literary scholars, especially V. 
Yermilov’s new book. F. M. Dos- 
toyeusky, much of which appeared in 
the December 1955 issue of the mag- 
azine Novy Mir, and F. Yevnin’s 
essay, “An Outstanding Master of 
the Novel,” in the January 1956 issue 
of October. 

According to Yermilov, Dostoyev- 
sky’s works arose out of “a transi- 
tional crisis era which saw the col- 
lapse of feudal-serfowning relations 
in Russia and their replacement by 
new capitalist relations.” For all Dos- 
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toyevsky’s “confusion of — social 
ideas,” one hears in -his works “the 
wail, which nothing can drown out, 
of tortured humanity: One cannot 
live this way. . . . The tear of a tor- 
mented child, because of which the 
author through the mouth of his 
hero renounces ‘divine harmony,’ 
outweighs in The Brothers Karama- 
zov the hypocritical justification of 
humanity’s sufferings.” 

In Yermilov’s opinion, the chief 
task of Soviet critics is to expose 
“the reactionary lies, the idealization 
of suffering, the idealization of 
schizophrenia, all the Dostoyevsky- 


Only 


coping with this task can Soviet 


ism in Dostoyevsky.” after 
critics and readers honor “the harsh 
truth about human life in a rapacious 
society, expressed with such passion 
and torment in the works of this 
brilliant Russian and universal artist 
—works which are so contradictory, 
so rebellious yet humble, so agitated, 
searching, suffering, which astonish 
by their artistic power and yet are 
sometimes distinctly inartistic.” 

We find the same interpretation in 
F. Yevnin: “From the splendid 
heights of a socialist society built by 
labor and battle .. . , one can broad- 
ly appraise the full extent of Dostoy- 
evsky’s contradictions. Sweeping aside 
all that is reactionary and weak in 
his creations, . . . one must judge by 
its merits that which is strong and 
vivid: his sympathy for ‘poor peo- 
ple. for ‘the insulted and injured,’ 
the full acerbity of his criticism of 
capitalism, his burning faith in the 
great future of his country.” 

Yevnin regards “the problem of 
the dehumanization of man in the 


conditions of emergent capitalist so- 
ciety” as the central core of Dos- 
toyevsky’s creations. Dostoyevsky 
succeeded in a number of his pro- 
tagonists in embodying “some of the 
most important social-ethical con- 
flicts of the time” and in making 
vivid the “predatory, anti-social, nar- 
rowly individualistic ideas and 
feelings engendered by the capital- 
istic element, the ‘unbridled passions’ 
and dehumanization of man which 
it brought forth.” 

These recent comments fail to ex- 
plain why the Soviet regime thought 
it necessary to suppress Dostoyev- 
sky’s works for almost 40 years. But 
a partial explanation was provided in 
1932 in Ilya Ehrenburg’s novel, Out 
of Chaos. In this book, Dostoyevsky’s 
writings aroused complicated feelings 
in the hero, Volodya Safonov: 

“When he read Dostoyevsky, he 
became ill. These were not books, but 
letters from someone close to him. 
He became indignant, he smiled, he 
talked to himself. Sometimes, worn 
out, he threw the book down, prom- 
ising himself never to read it again. 
An hour later, making guilty ex- 
cuses, he opened the book to the 
same page which had so outraged 
him . . . buried himself in a mass 


of absurd scenes, hysterical shrieks, 


and hot, sticky pain. Sometimes, he 
felt as though any moment he him- 
self would have an epileptic seizure.” 

Once, Volodya said to his friend 
Irina: “From Dostoyevsky came all 
these worldwide plans, death battal- 
ions, . . . in a word, Russian non- 
sense.” Despite all this, Volodya was 
convinced that only Dostoyevsky had 
told the whole truth about people. 
But “it is a truth which is undeniable 
and deadly. One cannot live with it. 
It can be given to the dying, as for- 
merly they gave last rites. If one is 
to sit down at a table and eat, one 
must forget about it. If one is to 
raise a child, one must first of all 
remove [it] from the house. . . . If 
one is to build a state, one must for- 
bid even the mention of that name.” 

One reason Dostoyevsky’s works 
upset Volodya Safonov was that he 
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found himself accepting them as 
something close and contemporary. 
This was true not only of Ehrenburg, 
but also of many readers of Dostoy- 
evsky at the time of the Revolution. 
One of his most penetrating critics, 
V. F. Pereverzev, wrote in 1921: 
“Chronologically, Dostoyevsky be- 
longs to the old world. . . . [Yet,] 
his language, his thoughts and feel- 
ings are only mechanically linked to 
the era of the 1840s, to the classical 
period of Russian literature. . . . In 
style and spirit, Dostoyevsky is close 
to the most popular writers of the 
20th century. 
all contemporary literature is follow- 


. - » One may say that 


ing in Dostoyevsky’s footsteps. .. . 
The modern world has not yet over- 
come the problems which are solved 
in this writer’s creations. For us, to 
talk of Dostoyevsky still means to 
talk of the most painful, profound 
issues of our current life.” Perever- 
zev was not afraid of these issues: 

“There is in revolution, for all its 
horror, for all its immorality, un- 
questionably a purifying, humaniz- 
ing fire of freedom. The will-less 
slave, debased to the status of a beast 
of burden, rises to dizzy heights of 
freedom, untrammeled by any stand- 
ards of law or morality. . . . Drunk 
with freedom, the slave becomes a 


despot, he who has shaken off humili- ° 


ating oppression becomes himself an 
oppressor, and everything returns 
once more to the starting point, only 
with a change of roles. In revolution, 
liberation and enslavement are inter- 
mingled. ‘Without despotism there 
has never been either freedom or 
equality,’ says the hero of the revolu- 
tionary underground, Pyotr Verkho- 
vensky, expressing the author’s cher- 
ished thoughts on revolution. In a 
revolutionary uprising there is both 
a beguiling strength and a terrible 
weakness: The strength lies in the 
inspiring freedom, the weakness in 
the inevitability of revolutionary 
despotism.” 

One may be sure that new Soviet 
readers of Dostoyevsky will share at 
least some of these perceptions de- 
spite the caveats of official critics. 
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Democracy strong after two decades of Nazi, Soviet rule 


LETTER FROM VIENNA 


By Friedrich Katscher 


VIENNA 
VEN before the last Russian troops 
left Austrian soil in October, the 
Supreme Soviet had benevolently in- 
vited the Austrian Parliament to send 
a delegation to the Soviet Union. 
When the group of MPs returned in 
December after a two-week tour of 
Russia, one of them was asked ahout 
his impressions by a friend. “My 
strongest impression,” he said, “was 
that it’s only ten minutes’ flying time 
from the Iron Curtain to Vienna.” 

This reply threw considerable light 
on the average Austrian’s thinking: 
The thought of the Iron Curtain’s 
nearness is repressed completely, and 
only an extraordinary experience like 
a visit to a satellite country brings it 
to consciousness. Certainly there are 
some Austrians for whom the Iron 
Curtain is a brutal daily reality. The 
peasants who plow their fields near 
the Czech or Hungarian border are 
constantly aware of the heavily 
armed watchtowers, the barbed wire, 
the searchlights at night, and the 
patrols, and occasionally they dodge 
shrapnel from a mine set off by a 
scurrying hare. But an hour’s drive 
or a few minutes’ flight away, I sleep 
quietly and the Soviet system seems 
as far away as the moon. 

It is plain why the Communist 
danger does not occupy much of the 
average Austrian’s thoughts. We sur- 
vived ten years of Soviet domination 
and occupation; we finally got rid of 
them through a lucky constellation of 
world politics and Kremlin tactics; 
why should we worry now? For more 
than ten years, we prayed: Liberate 
us from our liberators (the Allies) 
who have liberated us from our lib- 


erators (the Nazis). Finally, the bells 
tolled for the real liberation; and, to 
top it off, Austria became a member 
of the United Nations. 

The price for all this was $150 
million and Austrian neutrality. It 
goes without saying that a neutral 
Austria is better than one occupied 
by the Russians, but the loss of Aus- 
trian military bases is a heavy blow 
to Western strategy. The Russians 
merely had to withdraw fifty miles, 
but NATO lost its direct connection 
between Italy and Germany. Neutral 
Austria and neutral Switzerland sepa- 
rate the southern and central NATO 
forces like a long, broad wedge; and, 
instead of communicating through 
the Austrian Tyrol, they now have 
to make a detour of several hundred 
miles around Switzerland and 
through France. 

How do the Austrians feel about 
their newly acquired neutrality? 
There are some differences between 
the two parties which form the coali- 
tion government. The Socialists hold 
that Austrian neutrality is only mili- 
tary and does not imply political 
neutralism—in fact, the declaration 
of neutrality by the Austrian Parlia- 
ment states only that Austria will not 
participate in military alliances with 
other countries and will not allow 
foreign military bases on her soil. 
The Socialists, therefore, strongly ad- 
vocate political, economic and cul- 
tural cooperation with Western Eu- 
rope and the United States and want 
to avoid any closer links with the 
Soviet bloc. They have demanded 
that Austria become a full member 
of the Council of Europe in Stras- 
bourg; she is now only an observer. 
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The conservative, Catholic Peo- 
ple’s party wants to steer a more 
neutralist course. Some of its most 
influential leaders would like to do 
business with the Russians and use 
Austria’s favorable geographic posi- 
tion to make her a commercial mid- 
dleman between East and West-- 
which might be very profitable but 
also very dangerous. The Commu- 
nists (who have a very loud mouth 
even though they control only 5 per 
cent of the electorate) applaud this 
attitude and encourage Chancellor 
Julius Raab, a People’s party mem- 
ber, who is silent about membership 
in the Council of Europe and cher- 
ishes all sorts of illusions about Aus- 
tria’s (and maybe his own) future 
role as a mediator in coexistence. 

In a recent article, Socialist In- 
terior Minister Oskar Helmer quoted 
a radio speech in which Raab said: 
“We must not criticize lightly coun- 
tries and peoples with whom we 
should live quietly and trade. There 
is no point in rebuking a Western 
country today because of its colonial 
policy and letting off propaganda 
steam against the East tomorrow. It 
would be very desirable if the Aus- 
trian press and radio adopted the 
same attitude.” (The last sentence 
would have caused an immediate out- 
cry in the United States; in the 
young Austrian democracy, where 
there is still some mental residue of 
four years of native fascism under 
Dollfuss and Schuschnigg and seven 
years of Nazism, it passed almost un- 
noticed.) Helmer completely con- 
demned Raab’s interpretation of neu- 
trality and declared that Austria is 
wholeheartedly a part of the free- 
world community. 

While this dispute and some pre- 
election quarrels go on, a pleasing 
development is apparent in Austria: 
the rise of a new national conscious- 
ness, 

When the Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy fell to pieces in 1918, the 7 
million Austrians were separated 
from the natural hinterland with 
which they had lived together for 
centuries, and it seemed that the new 
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republic would not be able to sus- 
tain itself economically. Many felt 
that Anschluss with Germany was 
the only answer, and the economic 
situation, with 600,000 unemployed, 
seemed to prove them right. 

Since then, however, we have had 
an Anschluss which brought nothing 
but misery, bombs and starvation. 
This bitter experience convinced 
everyone but a few incorrigible Nazis 
that Germany was not the savior, and 
the Germans’ arrogant treatment of 
Austria as a second-rate province 
governed from Berlin served to 
strengthen anti-German feelings. 

Today, the idea of a union of all 





RAAB: COMMUNISTS APPLAUD HIM 


German-speaking countries, a pan- 
German Reich, has lost all of its for- 
mer appeal for Austrians. The com- 
mon language is no longer a unify- 
ing bond. On the contrary, after 
seven years of German occupation 
many Austrians dislike even hearing 
the somewhat different inflection of 
their northern “brothers.” 

At the same time, Austrians have 
discovered that their country is 
“lebensfahig,” able to survive alone 
and sustain itself. The United States 
pumped $960 million of Marshall 
aid into Austria’s completely dis- 
rupted postwar economy. This money 
has now helped Austria to help her- 
self, as both big parties, representing 


more than 83 per cent of the electo- 
rate, gratefully acknowledge. 

Immediately after the war, the eco- 
nomic situation seemed hopeless. 
Many factories had been destroyed; 
others were dismantled by the Rus- 
sians and their equipment shipped to 
the Soviet Union. The stores were 
empty, and the flourishing black mar- 
ket asked up to ten times the official 
price for scarce goods. Today, Aus- 
tria is enjoying an all-time record 
prosperity—a miracle of reconstruc- 
tion and new construction compara- 
ble to that of West Germany. And 
we have been standing completely on 
our own feet for several years, with- 
out requiring further foreign aid. 

The Austrians are proud of what 
they have achieved, but there is no 
chauvinistic nationalism growing in 
their hearts and minds. The people 
are cosmopolitan in the best sense of 
the word, eager to be true friends 
and co-workers with all the free na- 
tions, to exchange goods, ideas and 
culture. Indeed, for a tourist country 
deriving a considerable part of its 
national income from foreigners, an 
open-minded internationalism is a 
vital necessity. 

Austria has many unsolved politi- 
cal, economic and foreign-policy 
problems, but if there is no world- 
wide economic crisis they will be 
overcome. While 35 per cent of 
Italy’s voters and 25 per cent of 
France’s vote Communist, Austria, 
which borders on three Communist 
states, has a tiny Communist party 
which has no prospect whatever of 
influencing her future. 

After eleven years of fascism and 
ten years of Soviet occupation, the 
Austrian people is immune to the 
bacilli of totalitarianism and _politi- 
cal extremism. Strong forces are 
working against a cowardly neutral- 
ism and are ready to fight for free- 
dom and democracy. In the shadow 
of the Iron Curtain, this small repub- 
lic has hoisted the banner of the free 
world, demonstrating to its Commu- 
nist neighbors the superiority of gen- 
uine, as opposed to “people’s,” 
democracy. 








Congress at Milan 


ITALIAN SOCIAL 
DEMOCRATS MEET 


By Silvio F. Senigallia 


ROME 
HE NATIONAL convention of the 
Italian Social Democratic party 
(PSDI) opened in Milan on the 
same day that Socialist leader Guy 
Mollet became Premier of France. 
Mollet’s triumph gratified the dele- 
gates, but it also reminded them of 
the helpless frustration in which 
Italy’s democratic Socialists have 
been sunk for the past nine years. 
The official Italian Socialist party, 
headed by Pietro Nenni, is a fellow- 
traveler of the Communists; and the 
diminutive PSDI has had little suc- 
cess in attracting working-class voters 
since its secession from the Nenni 
party in 1947, 

The Social Democrats are good 
“Europeans,” and the Milan conven- 
tion reaffirmed the party’s devotion 
to the cause of European unity. It 
also pledged continued support to the 
present Italian government headed 
by Christian Democratic Premier 
Antonio Segni, in which PSDI leader 
Giuseppe Saragat is Vice Premier 
and three other party members hold 
key ministerial posts. 

The centrist group which controls 
the PSDI backs the Segni Cabinet 
as the best one possible in the cir- 
cumstances. It recognizes that the 
current regime is far from fully pro- 
gressive and contains some definitely 
reactionary figures, but it feels that 
the ever-present threat of the Com- 
munist-Nenni coalition dictates con- 
tinued support. The party leadership 
has faith in Premier Segni’s sincer- 
ity and deep interest in social issues, 
and feels that the PSDI has a role to 
play as the Government’s social con- 
science. 


The PSDI left wing also backs the 
Segni regime, but regards it as a 
stepping stone to a more truly So- 
cialist government, which can come 
about only through the so-called 
“opening to the left.” The majority 
faction, led by Saragat and Matteo 
Matteotti, regards Nenni and his 
henchmen as conscious tools of the 
Communist party. The left-wingers, 
however, feel that Nenni is a prison- 
er whom the PSDI should help set 
free. They believe that an absolutely 
uncompromising attitude toward the 
Nenni group will merely preclude 
for all time any reunification of 
Italian Socialist forces, while mak- 
ing Nenni more and more dependent 
on the Communists. They also fear 
that, if the Christian Democrats 
should attempt an “opening to the 
left” by making an open or tacit 
agreement with Nenni, the Social 
Democrats would find 
stranded without allies. 

Though the leftists picked up 
three new seats on the executive com- 
mittee at Milan, the Center remained 
in firm control. The convention re- 
affirmed the party policy of barring 
any negotiations with Nenni until he 


themselves 


repudiated his united-front agree- 
ment with the Communists. The lead- 
ership also succeeded in containing 
the anti-clericalism of the PSDI 
rank-and-file. The Social Democrats, 
squeezed between the Catholic and 
Socialist-Communist colossi, have a 
hard row to hoe; and the all-perva- 
sive confessionalism of their Chris- 
tian Democratic allies makes things 
no easier. 

Another controversial issue at the 
PSDI convention was the relation- 


ship between the party and the labor 
unions. Italy has three main unions: 
the Communist-dominated CGIL, the 
predominantly Christian Democratic 
CISL, and the UIL, which is support. 
ed by the Social Democrats and Re. 
publicans. Most but not all PSDI 
workers belong to the UIL. However, 
some are still in the powerful Com- 
others 
have joined the CISL, whose leaders 


munist confederation, and 


are glad to point to them as evidence 
of the CISL’s independence of the 
Christian Democratic party. 

In Milan, after a long, bitter de- 
hate, the convention ruled by a large 
majority that PSDI membership was 
incompatible with membership in 
any union but the UIL. The CGIL 
and CISL immediately took issue 
with the decision, one of the Commu- 
nist union’s leaders offering assur- 
ances that Social Democratic work- 
ers were perfectly free to influence 
CGIL policy by democratic means. 

Interestingly enough, the UIL’s 
initial reaction was also unfavor- 
able. A spokesman rejected the idea 
of a specifically Social Democratic 
union and asserted that membership 
in the UIL is open to workers of all 
attitude 
obviously reflected the union's fear 


political leanings. This 
of being too tightly embraced by the 
PSDI and losing its independence. 
Moreover, relations between _ the 
PSDI and UIL leaders have been 
strained since last year, when UIL 
Secretary General Viglianesi was re 
ported to favor the creation of an 
Italian labor party. 

Fortunately, the PSDI resolution 
was not framed in sufficiently drastic 
terms to force party members in 
other unions to choose between their 
union and their party. For many of 
them, such a choice would require 4 
great deal of soul-searching. 

The Milan convention closed on 
a note of guarded optimism. By com- 
parison with the powerful Socialist 
parties of France and Britain, Italian 
democratic Socialism is a slender 
reed indeed; but it feels that its 
present course is correct and will 
eventually pay off. 
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LAND AUTHORITY DISTRIBUTING PLOTS TO LANDLESS 


_— Rico, located at the east- 
ern end of the Caribbean Sea, has 
become in a real sense the cross- 
roads of the West Indies. Government 
oficials, students, industrialists, labor 
leaders from all the surrounding ter- 
ritories are coming to the island to 
study what has been going on there 
for the last fifteen years. At the same 
time, the island is receiving the help 
of experts from other parts of the 
West Indies, from the continental 
United States and even from Europe 
in its economic and social program. 

The revolution now in progress in 
Puerto Rico has been going on for 
fifteen years, ever since the Popular 
Democratic party of Governor Luis 
Munoz Marin came to power. Dur- 
ing this period, notable achievements 
have been made in social, economic 
and political fields. 

The most notable changes have been 
economic. Starting in the midst of 
wartime confusion and shortages, the 
Popular Democrats undertook to lay 
the basis of both an agrarian reform 
and an economic development pro- 
gram. A law limiting the amount of 
land which could be owned by a cor- 
poration in Puerto Rico to 500 acres, 
passed by Congress in 1900, was put 
into practice for the first time by an 


enabling act of the Puerto Rican Leg- 
islature, 
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After a sharp struggle in the courts, 
this law was upheld, and the Govern- 
ment undertook to expropriate land 
in excess of the legal limit. This land 
was organized under the control of 
the newly created Land Authority as 
“proportional profit farms,” in which 
the profits are divided among the 
workers employed. 

The Government, then presided over 
by the last continental Governor, 
Rexford Guy Tugwell, also under- 
took a program to increase electrical 
output. It bought out the Canadian- 
owned public utility companies, es- 
tablished an island-wide grid, and 
undertook necessary construction. 

The Government also established 
two development corporations, one in 
agriculture and the other in industry. 
The agricultural company launched a 
program to foster pineapple-growing 
and other agricultural activities. Its 
work was finally turned over to the 
Land Authority. 

The industrial development pro- 
gram during the war was confined to 
the establishment of several Govern- 
ment-owned industries in such fields 
as cement, glass, shoes and paper. 
Subsequently, these industries were 
sold to a local businessman, and since 
the war the Government has devoted 
its efforts to enticing continental in- 
dustries to the island. It has suc- 


ceeded in bringing about the estab- 
lishment of some 300 new factories in 
various parts of Puerto Rico. 

The Government has had ambitious 
programs in other directions. One of 
the most notable is in the field of 
housing. Since the advent of the Pop- 
ular Democrats to control of the Leg- 
islature, some 22,000 houses have 
been built throughout the island. for 
rent and sale to poorer people. Fur- 
thermore, in rural areas it will lend 
$300 to any agricultural worker to 
buy the materials necessary for build- 
ing a house, and it will also provide 
technical direction. The workers 
themselves actually build the houses. 

Progress has also been made in 
education. In 1952, the language of 
instruction in lower schools was fi- 
nally fixed as Spanish, the language 
of the people. Meanwhile. the Gov- 
ernment had devoted extensive re- 
sources to the expansion of the 
school system. It is the hope of Gov- 
ernor Munoz Marin that by 1957 
every child of primary-school age 
will actually be attending classes. 

The University of Puerto Rico, 
which had been wracked with polli- 
tics, was completely reorganized un- 
der the leadership of Chancellor 
Jaime Benitez, appointed to his post 
while still in his twenties. The Uni- 
versity has become the heart of the 
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development program, serving as the 
training ground for the increasing 
number of well-educated people need- 
ed for the island’s development pro- 
gram. 

In spite of this progress in many 
fields, there are still important prob- 
lems facing Puerto Rico. For one 
thing, there is concern over the direc- 
tion the industrialization program has 
taken. Some criticize the program for 
aiming too much at the continental 
U.S. market, and not paying enough 
attention to needs of Puerto Rico 
itself. There is also a feeling, even 
among Government officials, that the 
industries attracted to the island have 
been confined too largely to the tex- 
tile and clothing industries. These 
are industries which are sick in the 
States, and there is some feeling that 
they have come to Puerto Rico only 
because of tax concessions and low 
wages, and will disappear when these 
conditions are modified. 

In the trade union movement, there 
is widespread criticism of the indus- 
trialization program on the grounds 
that it depends too much on the wage 
differential between Puerto Rico and 
the continental U. S. This issue arose 
last summer during the discussion 
in Washington on the modifica- 
tion of the United States Minimum 
Wage Law. It was suggested that the 
modification should include a provi- 
sion for the establishment over a pe- 
riod of several years of continental 
wage standards in Puerto Rico. 

Although the Puerto Rican Govern- 
ment’s objections to this suggestion 
were upheld by Congress, a good deal 
of controversy was aroused. The 
Munoz Marin government will have 
to act more energetically than it has 
so far to raise the wage levels in 
Puerto Rico, or the next time the 
U.S. Congress may not take the posi- 
tion it did in 1955, 

This controversy over the mini- 
mum wage highlights another prob- 
lem now facing Puerto Rico, perhaps 
the most serious problem of all. This 
is the question of the island’s status. 
Munoz Marin himself started out as 
an advocate of independence, but 
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when he launched his Partido Popu- 
lar Democratico in 1938, he took the 
position that the status issue should 
be put to one side, and attention 
should be concentrated on solving 
economic and social problems. Subse- 
quently, he reached the conclusion 
that it would be economically unwise 
for Puerto Rico to push for independ- 
ence in the foreseeable future. 

Since World War II, Munoz Marin 
has worked out, in conjunction with 
the U.S. Government, a new relation- 
ship between the U.S. and Puerto 
Rico—so-called Commonwealth sta- 
tus. This development began with the 
appointment, on the resignation of 





MUNOZ MARIN: PRO-COMMONWEALTH 


Governor Tugwell right after the war, 
of the first Puerto Rican Governor, 
Jesus Pinero. In 1947, this was fol- 
lowed by the Congressional legisla- 
tion permitting Puerto Ricans to elect 
their own Governor, 

Finally, in 1951 Congress passed 
legislation enabling Puerto Rico to 
write its own constitution. A consti- 
tutional convention was elected which 
wrote a basic document for the newly- 
named Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. This constitution was finally 
approved by Congress after certain 
modifications. Thus was established 
what the followers of Munoz like to 
call a “compact” with the United 
States. 


No one is quite sure just what the 
nature of the “compact” is. Muno; 
himself talks about the continue) 
“growth” of Commonwealth statys 
and asks for immediate modifica. 
tions providing for direct appeal from 
the Puerto Rican Supreme Court tp 
that of the United States, and for ay 
understanding that no law passed by 
Congress will be valid unless it . 
first approved by the insular legis. 
lature. 

Munoz has taken over for the Con. 
monwealth certain symbols of the old 
independence movement, including 
national flag and a national anthem. 
He has also begun a campaign to lay 
increased stress on “Puerto Rican 
culture”’—though many disrespectful 
souls in the island claim they don't 
know of what “Puerto Rican culture” 
consists. Some of Munoz’s own sup- 
porters, including Chancellor Jaime 
Benitez of the University, have dis 
agreed publicly with him on this 
issue. 

There is a widely held feeling in 
Puerto Rico that Munoz Marin has 
not succeeded in “selling” the idea 
of the Commonwealth to the Puerto 
Rican people. Although virtually ev- 
eryone agrees that so long as Munoz 
lives—and he is likely to see the 1956 
election and very possibly the 196 
one—the Commonwealth will endure, 
there is no great certainty that it will 
survive his departure from the is 
land’s politics. 

The Independence party, the prit- 
cipal opposition party, is certain tha! 
it will be heir to Puerto Rico once 
Munoz is off the scene. Even mem- 
bers of the Partido Popular Demo- 
cratico fear that the party will split 
on the status issue as soon as Munot’ 
strong hand is removed. 

Whatever the ultimate resolution 
of the status problem, Governor Mu- 
noz Marin will in all likelihood t 
main for some years the guide of 
Puerto Rico’s destinies. It will com 
tinue during his administration to be 
a showplace and experimental center 
for the whole of the Caribbean ares 
and, in fact, for the whole of Lat 


America. 
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Democracy and the Atom 


\tomic Energy, A Constructive Proposal. 


By David Shea Teeple. 
Duell, Sloan. 165 pp. $3.00. 


TEEPLE’S BOOK is designed pri- 
marily to present an indictment and 
to offer a “constructive proposal.” 
But those who are more interested in 
getting information than in starting 
an argument will find the reading of 
this volume most rewarding. 

Now at last we have some of the 
facts at hand—presented in a con- 
cise, orderly, and authoritative man- 
ner. The second chapter gives us the 
history of the establishment of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. The 
fourth chapter tells us about its struc- 
ture and function. We learn about the 
five statutory committees and the 16 
advisory boards that are related to it, 
and get some information about the 
tole of the General Manager. It is 
brought home to us that the AEC 
does not resemble any other govern- 
mental “commission” in the normal 
sense of the word. And we are re- 
minded emphatically that, under the 
“contractor system,” most of the real 
work is carried on by private enter- 
prise: 

“Not one gram of fissionable ma- 
terial is produced by a Federal em- 
ploye of the atomic-energy organiza- 
tion. Not one research project is car- 
ried on by a Government employe. 
Not one weapon or part of a weapon 
is fabricated by a Government em- 
ploye. The atomic-energy program 
was from its inception, and is today, 
a private enterprise project.” 

There is also a considerable appen- 
dix. This contains communications 
about the program from President 
Truman; the names and titles of 
special witnesses appearing before 
Senate Special Committees in 1945 
and 1946, and the dates of their 
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appearances; a record of the terms 
of office of the members of the AEC; 
and a comparison of both the num- 
ber of civilian employes and the 
amount of Federal appropriations 
for the AEC as against other selected 
Federal agencies. There is also a 15- 
page list of the various institutions, 
mainly universities, which are con- 
ducting biology and medicine off-site 
research in connection with the over- 
all program. 

Teeple’s qualifications for present- 
ing the facts and for developing a 
critique rest on 12 years’ association 
with the atomic program, in posi- 
tions of responsibility with the Army, 
the Congress, the Air Force, the 
State Department and the Atomic 
Energy Commission. For instance, in 
1953 and 1954 he worked as special 
assistant to 
AEC. 


His indictment is 


the Chairman of the 


directed, not 
against the personnel involved, but 
against the mechanics of the pro- 
gram. His finding is that, under the 
commission form of organization, 
“there has been no continuity, no 
nonpartisanship, and no efficiency. 
To the contrary, there has been 
waste, extravagance, lack of contin- 
uity, lack of political responsibility. 
lack of direction, and personality 
conflicts.” 

He points out that no commission- 
er has ever served a full term; that, 
in the past eight years, there have 
been the equivalent of 19 separate 
and distinct commissions with 13 dif- 
ferent commissioners; that the aver- 
age length of service for all the com- 
missioners has been only three years. 
Moreover, the real control of opera- 


tions has resided in the Chairman 
and the General Manager, sometimes 
assisted by the Chairman of the Gen- 
eral Advisory Committee and the 
General Counsel. 

Nevertheless, says he, the whole 
setup is built for irresponsibility and 
for buck-passing. The buck passes 
from Chairman to Commission to 
General Manager: and the Manager 
passes it to the staff, or a major con- 
tractor, or an executive department, 
or any one of the numerous advisory 
committees. When things really get 
hot, there “the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s ver- 
sion of the Fifth Amendment, name- 


always remains 


ly: to refuse to disclose the informa- 
tion for fear of injuring the national 
security.” 

Teeple’s constructive proposal is 
that “immediate steps be taken by 
the executive and legislative depart- 
ments of our government to establish 
an executive Department of Atomic 
Energy within the Cabinet structure 
and thereby to define the political 
responsibility and the authority 
which are lacking under the present 
organization.” 

He discusses ten basic factors that 
hear on his proposal: the factor of 
cost, and then the impact of the pro- 
gram on national security, foreign 
relations, health and welfare, agri- 
culture, the various states involved. 
the domestic economy, the mining 
industry, civil defense, and educa- 
tion. And he finds six advantages to 
be derived from the establishment of 
a Department of Atomic Energy: the 
achievement of political responsibil- 
ity, the elimination of internal dis- 
between 


sension. the distinction 





policy and operation, the setting up 


of a merit system, and the mainten- 
ance of continuity and efficiency. 
Two things stand out in this whole 
exposition and critique. One is that 
the atomic-energy program is loaded 
with enormous political consequences 
in every direction, and yet the pres- 
ent setup is politically irresponsible 
from the point of view of democratic 
procedure. Maybe a new executive 
department within the Cabinet struc- 
ture would really make clear where 


authority must rest. and would deliv- 





er us from the perilous situation 
where decisions of the gravest import 
can be made under the immunities 
of technological expediency or of 
scientific impartiality. 

The other thing that stands out is 
the tremendous range of impact of 
the atomic-energy program, not just 
on politics, but on almost every as- 
pect of our lives. I am not sure that 
all the ten factors discussed by Teeple 
go to support his specific proposal. 
But they do give us an awesome, if 
not frightening, picture of a new 





force let loose in our society. Maybe 
with this power, as with any other 
major form of power in a democracy. 
the basic requirement is decentraliza 
tion, with its attendant checks an 
balances. Perhaps our real goal 
should be to reduce the concern of 
the Government in this affair to , 
subdivision under the Department of 
Defense, while we consign the ful 
use of this energy to the states, cor. 
porations, universities and founds. 
tions that can make a constructive 
civilian use of it. 
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We the Judges. 
By William O. Douglas. 
Doubleday. 480 pp. $5.00. 


THE rather romantic title of this 
book and the statement in its fore- 
word that it deals with the “larger 
developments” in the “vast evolution 


of our concepts of governmental 
power and the rights of man” are 
somewhat misleading. The book is 
actually a reprint of some fairly pe- 
destrian lectures delivered in India 
last year by Justice Douglas. Each 
lecture contains an exposition of our 
constitutional law on some important 
subject. The discussion jis inter- 
spersed with references to decisions 
of the Indian courts on similar con- 
stitutional issues. 

Presumably. Justice Douglas was 
suided in his choice of materials by 
the requests of his hosts. Otherwise, 
it is difficult to explain, for example, 
what led him to include an extensive 
treatment of the fairly technical prob- 
lems raised by the existence in this 
country of a dual system of courts. 
But one wonders why the Indians 
should have wanted so detailed a 
presentation when they have no simi- 
lar problems. 

In fact. the whole performance is 
somewhat puzzling. The references to 
Indian law are insufficient to give 
American readers any important un- 


derstanding of that system, and they 
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must have seemed jejune indeed to 
his Indian listeners. The comparisons 
with American law are generally un- 
enlightening, because they concern 
themselves with what appear to be 
fairly superficial resemblances and 
differences. 

Douglas’s gingerly treatment of 
Indian law is probably justified, 
aside from the fact that a foreigner 
can hardly have any true understand- 
ing of the subject, by the limitations 
which his position as a guest imposed 
upon him. For example, he remarks 
in a footnote that preventive deten- 
tion “is hostile to American ideas of 
civil rights” but is “defended in 
India on grounds of necessity.” But 
no similar limitations of judicial eti- 
quette inhibit him in his discussion 
of American law. In discussing the 
cases in which he has dissented, he 
frequently quotes from the dissent- 
ing opinion and indicates that his 
disagreement has survived the court’s 
decision. 

To the American reader the book 
is also disappointing in its treatment 
of the American constitutional sys- 
tem. For the lawyer there is too little, 
for the layman too much. Page after 
page is given over to the mere state- 
ment of scores of Supreme Court de- 





DOUGLAS: SOMEWHAT PUZZLING 


cisions, and apparently no occasion 
is let pass for including several such 
decisions when one would have si 
ficed to make the point. Cumulative 
and detailed support is marshaled fot 
propositions which are obvious o 
which, if not obvious, could be be 
ter developed by analytic treatment. 
Perhaps Justice Douglas as an ex-law 
teacher has let the law school “case 
method” run away with him. 
What one would expect from Jus 
tice Douglas and what is missing in 
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this book is the quality of insight. 
An American or Indian reader un- 
familiar with the basic problems of 
American constitutional law could 
acquire here some descriptive knowl- 
edge of the subject. But the lectures 
fail to convey the wisdom and un- 
derstanding which we have come to 
expect from Justice Douglas as an 
expounder of our Constitution. 

In the final chapter of the book, 
Douglas undertakes to state his views 
on the role of the judges in Consti- 
tutional interpretation. Here was his 
opportunity to present the results of 
his long period of study and mature 
reflection, of his nearly twenty years 
of experience on the Supreme Court. 
But of the 17 pages which he devotes 
to this subject all but 5 are a rehash, 
under the heading, “Judicial Re- 
view,’ of the exaggerated fear of 
legislative encroachment on the judi- 
cial function which was so assidu- 
ously concocted as an argument 
against Congressional investigation 
of Communism by such people as 
Alan Barth, whose worse than worth- 
less book Douglas cites and quotes 
again and again. 

Moreover, dismay at the grotesque 
irresponsibility which allows Justice 
Douglas to cite Barth to the Indian 
people as an authority on our Con- 
stitutional system is disappointingly 
compounded by the triviality of 
Douglas’s own statement of the posi- 
tion of the Supreme Court in the 
Constitutional structure. The level of 
his comments is perhaps indicated by 
his choice of the narrowingly techni- 
cal term “Stare Decisis” as the title 
for this section of less than three 
pages. In this brief compass, Douglas 
emphasizes the overruling of prior 
decisions and the “erosion” of prece- 
dents through “ingenuity” in distin- 
guishing them. One would be hard 
put to it to find in his views any real 
distinction between the attitude to- 
ward law of a Justice of the Supreme 
Court and a Congressman from Kan- 
sas. There is no reflection of that 
great tradition of the Court which 
has made it the trusted arbiter of our 
Constitutional structure. 
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Joyce for the Millions 


James Joyce and the Common Reader. 


By William Powell Jones. 
Oklahoma. 168 pp. $3.00. 


In 1932, Charles Duff published 
an essay on Joyce which he entitled 
James Joyce and the Plain Reader. 
It was one of the first steps in the 
long process of appeasement of the 
common or garden-variety reader un- 
dertaken by Joyce enthusiasts to 
acquaint the world with his work. A 
bibliography on the works about 
Joyce has long outnumbered his ac- 
tual writings: in their own way, 
critics and specialists have added a 
Hawthorne hedge, not only around 
their own books but around Joyce’s, 
that only the most adventurous would 
attempt to penetrate. Mr. Jones, in 
James Joyce and the Common Read- 
er, has decided it is time, if not to 
remove the hedge, at least to trim it: 
Joyce’s garden is beautiful, even if 
overgrown, but it can reward no one 
if it falls into the neglect of hyper- 
individuality where each critic is so 
intent in hoeing his own row that 
the common reader is left forever on 
the outside—no longer even inter- 
ested in looking in. 

The critics, however, are not really 
responsible for this sad state of af- 
fairs. Quite the contrary; in good 
faith, they have followed in Joyce’s 
own footsteps, steps which for all 
their sure-footed linguistic genius 
more than occasionally staggered into 
confusion, and finally, in the last 
seventeen years devoted to Finnegans 
Wake, gamboled only in circles. The 
circles were punctuated by majestic 
bursts of poetry, but still Finnegans 
Wake never got off the ground. The 
result is that the critics themselves 
have resorted to burrowing under- 
ground. If the common reader does 
not share their pleasure in unearth- 
ing Joyce’s buried wit, the more’s the 
pity, but it does not reflect a serious 
lack of intent on the part of the read- 
ing public. 


Reviewed by Seon Manley 
Editor, “James Joyce: 
Two Decades of Criticism” 


Joyce was not looking for the plain 
or common reader by the time he 
undertook Finnegans Wake. For all 
his jocularity, he meant his own 
statement. He was looking for the 
ideal reader with the ideal insomnia 
—one who would devote as many 
years to the reading of Finnegan as 
Joyce required to write it. The same 
period of time, seventeen years, will 
be celebrated this year. Published in 
1939, Finnegan has found its ideal 
readers. More than ideal; the task 
isn’t over yet. None of them pretend 
to total comprehension—but they 
have been rewarded by great poetry 
if sometimes deluded by great hys- 
teria. 

Actually, what Joyce required for 
Finnegan is not the ideal reader, but 
rather the ideal listener. Even the 
most unsophisticated reader cannot 
but be entranced by Joyce’s own 
reading of his work. Like a venerable 
Shanachie, one of the last of Ire- 
land’s great story-tellers, he could 
intone with a wistful majesty his own 
individual story, as complex as the 
of Celtic illuminated art, 
sometimes as foggy as the cloud- 
drenched Hill of Howth, but always 
shot through with the litany of his 
people—the Ireland he could not 
abandon. 


whorls 


Mr. Jones wisely concentrates on 
Ulysses for the benefit of his intelli- 
gent, but not necessarily word- 
obsessed, reader. In the 
course of his explications, he draws 
upon much familiar material—but 
he has wisely chosen to over-simplify 
rather than fall into the quagmires of 
over-complexity. It is not only a wise 
course, but a brave one. More has 
been perpetrated in the field of 
Joycean criticism under the guise of 
originality than in any other phase 
of contemporary criticism. To face 


serious 
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the onslaught of the professional 
Joycean specialist with a simple ob- 
jective and, as far as possible, a 
simple framework is an act of faith 
that deserves only to be commended. 

Joyce is now curiously designated 
“the writer’s writer.” It is an unfor- 
tunate misnomer. True, he influenced 
indirectly much contemporary litera- 
ture; even present-day journalism is 
not without his touch. As such, he 
was a man of his times whose tech- 
niques have been absorbed, whose 
story—that one story of the confu- 
sion and paralysis of our own cen- 
tury—-cannot be ignored. But he 
made mistakes that younger writers 
have copied unimaginatively. 

Afflicted as he was with that pe- 
culiarly Irish “gigantism” of the 
intellect, even his mistakes were great 

gigantic, so tremendous that to 
admit them in some circles is tanta- 
mount to heresy. The common reader 
ignores them; he does not, for exam- 
ple, really read Finnegans Wake; he 
can dabble in it, play with it, treat 
it, as reputable critics suggest, as an 
inviting crossword puzzle—or. as 
Thornton Wilder once said, the alter- 
native to bridge. He can play ama- 
teur detective (after all, as Joyce 
pointed out. there is no place like 
Holmes); he can confound his 
friends and proudly display the title 
in his library. But he cannot read it; 
nor, for all their greater information, 
can the specialists. It can be for no 
one a sustained reading experience 
and, as a result, is a greater sin 
against communication than delib- 
erate obscurity. 

Long ago, Herbert Read pointed 
out Finnegan’s close resemblance to 
opera—the bastard form of litera- 
ture. Bastard or not, Finnegans Wake 
is an abortive form of literature, but 
the mere fact that it exists is some- 
thing every writer must admit. In 
this sense, and in this sense only, is 
Joyce “the writer’s writer.” In his 
own work, there is the best lesson 
that any writer can acquire: there is 
a point beyond which words and ver- 
bal concepts blur into image and dis- 
association that not even the greatest 


writer can set in order. The begin- 
ning and the end was Joyce. Ulti- 
mately, he crossed the boundaries of 
literature with only a cerebral arro- 
gance to guide him and floundered 
in his own special genius. “Old 
artificer,” he had cried out in youth, 
“ouide me now and forever in good 
stead.” Artifice is a wily companion; 
pushed too far, it can destroy even 
those who befriend it. 

The common reader, too, has been 
guided by artifice through Joyce’s 


world. Not only Finnegans Wake, but 
Ulysses, The Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man and Dubliners have 
been subjected to keys and _ plans, 
schematic outlines, parallels and ex. 
aminations that lay heavy on the 
page. Mr. Jones approaches the in- 
telligent reader without artifice but 
with respect; he knows that the com- 
mon reader is entitled to the uncom. 
mon pleasure of great writing. In 
Joyce he will find the greatest of 
our time. 





Midwinter Paperbacks 


By lohn Unterecker 
Instructor of English, City College of New York 


NE OF the most impressive re- 
Oren. of the huge paperback 
publishing boom currently under way 
is the remarkable success it has had 
in interesting the general reader in 
the great classics of literature and 
thought. Books which for years have 
stacks 
suddenly find themselves dressed up 


collected dust in library 
in gay covers to be sold in drugstores. 
More important, they are bought. 
read and enjoyed. 

Of the nine paperbacks on the desk 
in front of me, four are major literary 
or cultural documents, two are minor 
classics, and the remaining three are 
good solid books well worth reading. 
Not a bad mid-winter harvest! 

Gateway Editions, a late starter in 
the paperback race but an imposing 
one. began its publishing career with 
a list of an even dozen books. includ- 
ing such diverse titles as Edmund 
Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution 
in France ($1.25), Friedrich Nietz- 
sche’s Beyond Good and Evil ($.95), 
and Niccolo Machiavelli’s The Ruler 
($.85). Both the Nietzsche and the 
Machiavelli are in new and very 
readable translations, though it is 
difficult to justify the translation of 
Il Principe as The Ruler. 

These books on Gateway’s list point 
up a second result of the same pub- 
lishing boom, perhaps more obvious 
to the college teacher than to the 


general public: an increasing—and 
healthy—tendency in schools of 
higher education to abandon some of 
the traditional liberal-arts “surveys” 
in favor of “great books” courses in 
which original works themselves are 
read and discussed. Fifteen years ago, 
even though I “minored” in history, 
it was possible for me to go through 
college without being required to 
read one important historical docu- 
ment. I read, instead, a great many 
history textbooks. Thanks to the now 
wide and inexpensive availability of 
such paperbacks as those on the 
Gateway list, such an experience is 
unlikely today. 

More and more teachers nowadays 
are placing emphasis on the history 
of ideas rather than on_ simple 
chronology, the “history” of my 
college days. One of the first histor- 
ians to anticipate this change was the 
great Swiss teacher and humani- 
tarian, Jacob Burckhardt, In The Age 
of Constantine the Great (Anchor, 
$1.25). originally published 104 
years ago, Burckhardt’s emphasis 
falls not on the “facts” of the period 
he studies, though these are given in 
full detail, but on the meaning of 
those facts—both to the Romans of 
the fourth century, who watched 4 
pagan world disintegrate into 4 
Christian one, and to the men of 
Burckhardt’s time and ours, who see 
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civilization again at a crisis point. 

Though not an optimist—his cen- 
tral thesis is the inevitability of 
change—Burckhardt clearly saw that 
it is neither men’s deeds which trans- 
form the world nor their leaders; it 
is the faiths, the ideas by which they 
live. The Great Man—Constantine is 
Burckhardt’s example—is no more 
than the symbol of his time: “An 
epoch is expressed in his person, 
while he believes that he himself is 
ruling his age and determining its 
character.” 

On a somewhat smaller scale, 
though no less convincingly, Richard 
Hofstadter tracks the history of an 
idea across the last hundred years. 
Social Darwinism in American 
Thought (Beacon, $1.45) is a study 
of the nineteenth-century effort of 
such men as Herbert Spencer and 
William Graham Sumner to justify a 
tooth-and-nail economic philosophy 
in terms of Darwin’s evolutionary 
doctrines. Most of Hofstadter’s book 
analyzes the doctrines of such critics 
of Social Darwinism as Lester Ward, 
William James and John Dewey, all 
of whom sought to establish in the 
popular mind a need not for survival 
of the fittest but for survival of all. 

The last phrase of Hofstadter’s 
book, “There is nothing in nature or 
a naturalistic philosophy of life to 
make impossible the acceptance of 
moral sanctions that can be employed 
for the common good,” becomes the 
dominant theme of Lewis Mumford’s 
The Human Prospect (Beacon, 
$1.45), a rather miscellaneous collec- 
tion of Mumford’s sociological, criti- 
cal, biographical and philosophical 
writings. The editors of this Mumford 
sampler obviously wish to show their 
author as a kind of modern Leonardo, 
4 man adept in all areas of knowl- 
edge. If the reader does not accept 
this thesis, that does not mean that 
Mr. Mumford’s view of the modern 
dilemma is not an accurate one: 

“Today, unconditional cooperation 
is the price of mankind’s survival. If 
we are sluggish in our response to 
this situation, we may forfeit the 
immense human blessing that the 
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very danger, a danger on a cosmic 
scale, carries with it.” 

That great blessing which we may 
be forced to accept is the affirmative 
act of love—a love that extends be- 
yond both sexual and Platonic love 
to a passionate acceptance of life 
itself. “The awakened person seeks to 
live each day so that any day might 
be good enough to be his last.” Per- 
haps it is this very intense love of life 
which makes, for me at least, the most 
moving passage of the book not 
Mumford’s earnest plea for social 
responsibility in a chaotic world but 
rather the reconstruction of his own 
youth in the short, happy autobio- 
graphical sketch, “A New York 
Adolescence.” 

Another man of convictions who 
saw ideas as the shaping force of the 
world, Denis Diderot, is remembered 
today as the chief editor of the great 
Encyclopédie, a work intended, in his 
own words, “to lead people, by a 
series of tacit deductions, to the most 
. to change 
men’s common way of thinking.” 


daring conclusions, . . 


Diderot’s 32-page definition and de- 
fense of that great work is included 
among the “other works” printed 
with Rameau’s Nephew (Anchor, 
$.95), but it is the title dialogue 
which demonstrates the brilliance of 
Diderot’s wit, Setting up two friends, 


“Myself, the Philosopher,” and 
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“Rameau’s Nephew,” a ne’er-do-well, 
as opposites in temperament and 
morality, Diderot allows each to re- 
veal his own weakness while simul- 
taneously destroying all the eternal 
verities by which the other lives. 
Their debate, satirical, funny and 
savage, is carried out in the Regency 
Café before a group of men who, 
puppet-like, play chess. No one wins 
the debate, and the two friends part 
to go to supper. This wonderful 
literary production, anticipating Joyce 
in technique, seems almost to let 
man’s two natures tell the truth about 
him. 

Diderot, the great champion of the 
science of his day, would have wel- 
comed a new group of publications 
issued under the general editorship 
of the Scientific American, though I 
suspect he would have been shocked 
and disturbed at the picture of the 
universe presented in The New 
Astronomy (Simon and Schuster, 
$1). This universe, an image of 
“motion and change,” seems nowhere 
near so ordered as the universe seen 
by the eighteenth century. Surprising, 
too, is the modesty of the scientist’s 
claims to knowledge. It is a genuine 
joy to read a scientific work in which 
“facts” are admittedly scarce and 
theories are presented as such. 

“But the truth is,” as Samuel John- 
son remarks in Lives of the English 
Poets—Selections (Gateway, $1.25), 
“that the knowledge of external 
nature, and the sciences which that 
knowledge requires or includes, are 
not the great or the frequent business 
of the human mind. Whether we pro- 
vide for action or conversation, 
whether we wish to be useful or pleas- 
ing, the first requisite is the religious 
and moral knowledge of right and 
wrong, the next is an acquaintance 
with the history of mankind, and with 
those examples which may be said to 
embody truth, and prove by events 
the reasonableness of opinions, Pru- 
dence and justice are virtues and 
excellences of all times and of all 
places; we are perpetually moralists, 
but we are geometricians only by 
chance.” 
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A town 
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THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 


announces its fourth 


ESSAY CONTEST 


for graduate students in American universities 


Subject: Can Communism Triumph in the Twentieth Century? 


CWO od 
FIRST PRIZE: $500 


SECOND PRIZE: $250 


THIRD PRIZE: $100 
CARAS 


While actual Communist party membership has decreased in most non-Communist countries since the 
Second World War, the Communist movement, according to most informed estimates, has recently been 
winning important victories. In the fall of 1955, Soviet Presidium member Lazar Kaganovich reiterated 
the prediction that Communism would triumph throughout the world in the present century. 

Students entering the competition are required to write an essay of not more than 2,500 words on the topic 
indicated, basing their evaluations on fact rather than speculation. The judges will give special weight 
to concreteness of detail, accuracy of factual summary, logic of argument, precision of thought, and clarity 


and grace of language. Poorly or carelessly written essays will not be considered, however valuable the 
content. 


_ “ ; . : , ena — 
The 1956 contest is open only to postgraduate students attending accredited universities in the United 


States, its territories and possessions. 


JUDGES: Davin DALLtn, author of The Rise of Russia in Asia, Soviet Russia and the Far East, Russia 
and Postwar Europe, Soviet Espionage, etc. 
Rosert E. Fitcu, Dean of the Pacific School of Religion 
Diana TRILLING, literary critic, the New York Times Book Review, Partisan Review, 


and other publications. 


DEADLINE: Essays must be received by the Tamiment Institute on or before October 30, 1956. 
ALL ENTRIES MUST BE ACCOMPANIED BY AN OFFICIAL CONTEST BLANK, which 


can be obtained by writing to: 


Educational Director 
The Tamiment Institute 
7 East 15th Street 

New York 3, N.Y. 





The Tamiment Institute was founded in 1935 with the aim of encouraging and rewarding achievement in the arts and in scholarship, with 
special emphasis on educatiomal activities desig to p an atmosphere of free inquiry and to resist the encroachments of totaliterianiem. 























